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MOVIES ABOUT GAS? 


Here are three educational and impressive 
motion pictures produced by the American 
Gas Association which visualize our industry. 
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l. 
Nature’s Perfect Fuel 

It is descriptive of the natural gas indus- 
try and includes dramatic scenes of wells 
coming in and of the laying of great pipe 
lines. By animation it shows the loca- 
tion of the gas fields and pipe lines in 
the United States. 


Ideal Fuel 
The purpose of this picture is to present 
a general view of the manufactured gas 
industry, showing its progress and de- 
velopment; the many uses of gas, both in 
the home and in the factory. 


3. 
How Gas Is Manufactured 
By animation it shows how coal gas and 
water gas are made. Its purpose is edu- 
cational. 


These educational films will prove valuable in 
any advertising program. 

These fifteen-minute pictures may be had in 
both 16 mm. and 35 mm. sizes on non-inflam- 
mable stock. Available on a Purchase or 
Rental Basis. 


Address 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Honors President Jourdan 


For Fifty Years’ Service 


ON of the leaders of the gas in- 
dustry, James H. Jourdan, presi- 
dent of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, was honored at the eighth annual 


service emblem presentation dinner of — 


the company, held November 10, at the 
Columbus Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Along with two other men, Michael 
F. Egan and James P. Lyons, Mr. 
Jourdan received a fifty-year service 
emblem. The presentation of the em- 
blems was made by Vice-President 
Arthur F. Staniford, who last year 
completed fifty years of service with 
the company. 

In behalf of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, messages of congratulation to 
Mr. Jourdan were sent by Arthur 
Hewitt, president, and Alexander For- 
ward, managing director. Mr. Hewitt’s 
message follows: 


“On behalf of the Executive Board of 
the American Gas Association, I extend 
hearty congratulations on the occasion of 
the celebration of your fiftieth anniversary 
with The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
With every good wish, 

Yours Sincerely, 


(signed) Arthur Hewitt, President. 


Two employees who have served 
longer than the three fifty-year veterans 
were also presented emblems designat- 
ing their tenure of association with the 
company. They were Edward J. Byrne, 
who has completed sixty years of serv- 
ice, and Frank H. Averill, who has been 
with the company for fifty-five years. 

Mr. Staniford presented service em- 
blems to 144 employees who have com- 
pleted at least twenty-five years of 
service. These emblems are awarded 
to employees completing 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45, 50, 55 and 60 years of service. 

Vice-President Clifford E. Paige de- 
livered the address at the dinner. He 
paid tribute to Mr. Jourdan and the 
other employees who received recogni- 
tions, calling attention to the fact that 
11% of the company’s employees have 
served for twenty-five years or longer. 

Mr. Paige related some of the out- 
standing achievements of employees in 
the various departments, showing the 
capability of the individuals as well as 
of the company. He also discussed the 
second Jourdan Employment Plan 





James H. Jourdan 


which operates tentatively from No- 
vember 1, 1932, to May 1, 1933. 

The plan follows: 

“Employees, where possible, will be put 
on a five-day week. 

“Company will share burden of employees 
who go on five-day week. Six-day week 
employees who work five days will receive 
five and one-half days’ pay. 

“Company will make suitable cash con- 
tribution to Emergency Relief Fund. 

(Continued on page 526) 
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Highest Pressure Steam Plant 


Uses Gas 


By J. B. NEALEY 


TE science of steam generation 
and the subsequent use of the 
steam in the generation of electricity 
is undergoing many changes, all of 
which converge at the common focal 
point of lowered cost of unit produc- 
tion. Not the least of these is the 
rapid expansion in the use of natural 
gas fuel under the boilers as against 
coal and oil. This trend becomes all 
the more significant when one takes 
into account the surprising progress 
made in the economic utilization of 
coal, whereby the same amount of 
coal was made to produce almost twice 
as much power in a single ten-year 
period. 

For instance, coal consumption in 
central stations in 1919 amounted to 
3.2 Ibs. per kw.hr.; this was reduced 
to 1.84 Ibs. in 1928 and to 1.65 lbs. 
in 1929 while less than a pound per 
kw.hr. is today’s possibility. Yet, in 
the same period, the use of natural gas 
in steam-electrical generation increased 
approximately 160 per cent and is still 
increasing in spite of conditions. 

Another factor of immense eco- 
nomic importance affecting the elec- 
trical industry is the recent develop- 
ment of a cheaper way of transmitting 
power. This is power in the form of 
gas and it is transmitted in pipe lines 
at about a third of the cost of transmit- 
ting an equivalent amount of energy 
in the form of electricity over high- 
tension wires. This alters the proph- 
esies of super power plants at the coal 
mines with long high tension lines to 
centers of utilization to predictions of 
a large number of smaller electrical 
generating stations located at centers 
of consumption and fed by a long pipe 
line from a natural gas field. That 
long-distance transmission for natural 
gas is already an accomplished fact is 
evidenced by three lines each about 
1000 miles in length that have already 
been laid. Recent discoveries of sev- 
eral major fields have given impetus 
to this movement. 





Diagram of the steam generating unit at Station “B.” This 1450-lb. pressure generator 
includes a cross-drum boiler, high-pressure super-heater, steam-to-steam reheater, high-pres- 
sure economizer and plate-type air-heater. 


A third trend of almost equal im- 
portance is the remarkable improve- 
ment in design of steam generating 
equipment. It was only about ten 
years ago (1921) that information on 
steam was limited to pressures of 200 
Ibs. per sq.in. or less, and it was not 
until 1924 that the first steam turbine 
operating at 600 lbs. was installed. 
This was followed in 1925 by a 1000- 


Ib. steam turbine and in 1926 by one 
operating at 1200 lbs. pressure. Many 
have been built since to operate at 
1200, 1300 and 1400 Ibs. 

A good example of these trends is 
apparent with the Public Service Com- 
pany of San Antonio, Texas, which 
uses gas in all three of its plants and 
has recently installed one of the latest 
designed boilers in its Station B plant. 
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This boiler is equipped with a super- 
heater, steam reheater, economizer and 
air preheater and will stand a pressure 
of 1450 Ibs. with steam at 815° F. 
There is only one other boiler installa- 
tion compatable with this one in the 
state of Texas and only a few in the 
United States. In fact, it stands today 
as the country’s highest pressure tur- 
bine generating plant. 

This concern serves the city of San 
Antonio and the surrounding territory 
with electricity and has three plants. 
Two of these, located in the city of 
San Antonio, are known as Stations 
“A” and “B,” while the third, which 
is at New Braunfels, Texas, is called 
the Comal Plant. The steam supply 
at the Station “B” plant was main- 
tained with 18 boilers, 16 Stirling and 
2 Heine. They were divided into two 
sections, one being the low-pressure 
150-lb. side and the other the high- 
pressuic 200-Ib. side. 

On the low-pressure side the section 
consists of eight boilers with 100 per 
cent rating of 500 b.hp. each while on 
the high-pressure side are eight 200- 
Ib. boilers with a rating of 500 b.hp. 
each and two Heine boilers of 1000 
b.hp. each, a boiler horse power being 
based on a heating surface of 10 sq.ft. 
With the above boilers the plant had 
a rating of 10,000 b.hp. at 100 per 
cent, but the boilers carrying consid- 
erably more than this. 


Recently the two Heine boilers were _ 


torn out and a high-pressure Foster 
Wheeler steam generating unit, with a 
Connelly boiler, of the cross drum, sec- 
tional header type, was installed. This 
boiler is directly connected to an 8000 
kw. turbo generator to which it deliv- 
ers steam at 1300 Ibs. at the throttle, 
and the steam is exhausted from the 
turbine at 200 Ibs. pressure. This ex- 
haust steam is piped into a 12,000 kw. 
low-pressure turbine set. The maxi- 
mum capacity is 215,000 lbs. of steam 
per hour. 

Steam is raised with ten gas burners, 
arranged in two rows, and firing di- 
rectly into the fire box, the hot prod- 
ucts of combustion rising up through 
the boiler tubes, the economizer, the 
air preheater and out the stack. Forced 
and induced drafts, created by motor- 
driven fans and blowers, control the 
flow of heat, and, just before it passes 
out the stack, it is used in the preheater 
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Operating floor of Station "B” showing the highest steam generating unit in any American 
g & § & g y 


Central Station power plant. 


to heat fresh air for combustion at the 
burners. 

The air preheater is of the plate type 
and includes six interchangeable sec- 
tions arranged in two parallel groups, 
the fresh air entering the two centet 
sections at the center and leaving the 
bottom section at the outside ends. 
This unit will heat 192,500 Ibs. of 
fresh air to 342° F. and in so doing 
reduces the temperature of the flue gas 
from 520° to approximately 350° F 
It has a heat exchange surface of 
13,900 sq.ft. This fresh air is taken 
from the space over the boiler, forced 
by fan down through the air preheater 
and from then on down under the floor 
to the gas burners. This forced draft 
is damper controlled. 

This steam generating unit includes, 
besides the boiler and air preheater, 


Note gas burners in front. 


a convection type, high-pressure super- 
heater, a steam to steam reheat super- 
heater and an extended surface econo- 
mizer and the furnace is equipped with 
water-cooled walls. The flue gases 
make a single pass through the boiler 
and two passes through the super- 
heater, the latter being located between 
the main boiler tubes and the circu- 
lating tubes. They then pass through 
the tube economizer and air preheater. 
The superheater has a total surface of 
4640 ft. and will superheat 196,000 
Ibs. of saturated steam to 810° F., the 
outlet pressure being 1362 lbs. The 
economizer has 11,800 sq.ft. of ex- 
ternal heating surface and the flue 
gases entering at 1200° F. are cooled 
to 520° F. at the exit. It heats the 
feedwater from 371 to 539° F., the 


(Continued on page 525) 
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Consumers Gas Company 


Has Paid Dividends 


for 84 Years 


HILE Consumers Gas common 

stock is not a market leader in 
the customary sense that there is from 
day to day heavy trading in its shares, 
its record of dividend payments for 
eighty-four years without a break has 
given it a very high place in the es- 
teem of investment circles, according 
to The Financial Post, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

The Post continues as follows: 
“The fact that from time to time the 
company sells a block of its stock at a 
substantial premium in order to finance 
further its growing business of manu- 
facturing and distributing gas in To- 
ronto and surrounding municipalities 
also from time to time makes the 
stock of definite and immediate mar- 
ket interest as well. 

“First and foremost, this company 
has a provincial franchise based on an 
agreement made with the city of To- 
ronto. This agreement in a most ad- 
mirable manner strikes a balance 
between community interests and 
rights of company shareholders. It 
was early recognized that from time 
to time the company would need new 
capital to serve its constituency, and 
so by a sliding rule it was provided 
that price of gas would be regulated 
to provide the company with sufficient 
money to pay 10 per cent on the par 
value of its stock, and that surpluses 
accumulated in a special reserve from 
time to time would be used to cut gas 
rates to consumers. The result has 
been very considerable and in some 
periods frequent cuts in rates while at 
the same time the company extended 
its business and found in normal times 
surplus capital eager to take up stock 
offerings whenever made. 


Gas Sales Make Record 
“Formerly the company sold stock 
by allotment of ‘rights’ to purchase 
the new shares in a definite propor- 
tion. Because of public campaigning 


against the issue of ‘rights’ in this 
manner, the company’s right to do this 
was taken away, and since then it has 
been open to it to sell stock by tender 
or auction. Such an offering early this 
year was all subscribed, but the com- 
pany accepted tenders for only two- 
thirds of the $1,250,000 offering, 
feeling that the lower offers in the de- 
moralized state of the market were 
too low. 

“The forthcoming annual statement 
will show that the company sold more 
gas in the year ended September 30, 
1932, than at any time in its history. 
Because of price reductions dollar 
revenue will not be the highest, but 
it is understood that dividends will 
be covered. This is an excellent show- 
ing in view of the increased taxation 
which the company has encountered 
after making the latest price reduction. 

“The company's constantly increas- 
ing capital stock outstanding is ac- 
companied by a balancing increase in 
income, assets and dividends. In 1921 
capital stock was $6,000,000 and at 
the end of 1931 $13,250,000, but net 
income also advanced in the period 
from $934,320 to $2,190,641, divi- 
dends from $581,338 to $1,325,000, 
property from $11,328,442 to $21,- 
116,732, working capital from a de- 
ficiency of $120,801 to $2,824,007, a 
striking advance in current financial 
strength. Reserves in the same period 
advanced from $3,819,654 to $10,- 
105,741 net tangible assets from 
$9,819,654 to $23,582,555. The num- 
ber of meters installed in this ten- 
year period ran up from 127,555 to 
170,830. Gas sales as measured in 
dollars fluctuated back and forth be- 
cause of the policy whereby surpluses 
of one year are placed in a special re- 
serve to be applied in reduction of 
gas rates. This failure of gas sales to 
show a dollar increase was somewhat 
balanced by an increasing revenue 
from the sale of residuals and is alto- 


gether made up for by the fact that 
if revenues of the company fail to be 
sufficient in any year for paying divi- 
dends at 10 per cent, rates may be ad- 
vanced sufficiently to make up the dif- 
ference. 

“This stock sold in the depression 
year of 1921 at 150 high and 12434 
low and in 1932 to date at 175 high 
and 142 low, the latter low being 
shown in the time of utter demorali- 
zation of markets last Spring. Cur- 
rent yields have been around 5.7 per 
cent, which is around the level of 
good corporation bonds. 

“The company’s future at the mo- 
ment looks bright in view of the fact 
that it has been able to expand its 
business in the worst depression of 
this century. There has been a de- 
cided trend in its territory towards the 
use of hydro-electric power for cook- 
ing, heating and lighting, but it has 
had no effect on the company’s reve- 
nue so far as earnings on common 
stock are concerned. The trend to- 
ward power apparently does not close 
the door for the company. Uses for 
its gas and residual products are con- 
tinually expanding in industry and 
new devices for more economical use 
in the home have also enabled it to 
hold its own there to an extraordinary 
extent. 

Management Is Alive 

“The use of and the need for gas 
have advanced considerably in the last 
ten years in various parts of the conti- 
nent, and though much of the expan- 
sion is on the basis of cheap natural 
gas the artificial gas industry is any- 
thing but a blind alley for funds. Re- 
search and enterprise have been as 
active in that field as in others, and 
it is expected that gas and hydro- 
electric power will eventually estab- 
lish pretty well the borders of influ- 
ence beyond which encroachment by 
one on the preserve of the other ceases 
to be economical.” 
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Dr. Heinrich Koppers Passes 
His Sixtieth Birthday 


R. HEINRICH KOPPERS, head 

of the well-known firm of coke 
oven builders, celebrated his sixtieth 
year on November 19, according to 
the Gas Journal, London, England. 
The Journal said: 

“Throughout his career he has been 
associated with the coke oven indus- 
try, and enjoys the highest reputation 
both as engineer and man. His some- 
what bluff, but genial, ways have won 
him many friends among the peoples 
of several continents, who now rally 
to wish him many years of health and 
prosperity. Few who have had the 
privilege of meeting Dr. Koppers 
have escaped the influence of the 
dynamic personality of the little man 
with the keen, but kindly eyes. His 
presence creates an atmosphere of 
briskness, whether it be in the office, 
or in his delightful town residence at 
Essen, or his beautiful chalet in the 
Bavarian Alps. It is only natural, 
however, that a man who has made his 
business his chief hobby should carry 
a business atmosphere with him 
wherever he goes. Like a Minister of 
State, he always keeps in touch with 
every department of his world-wide 
organization, and often directs even to 
the minutest detail the work under- 
taken by his firm, so that everything 
bears the stamp of his genius and 
thoroughness. 

“In the early days of his career, Dr. 
Koppers struck out for himself. When 
associated with the late Hugo Stinnes, 
the famous coal owner and iron mas- 
ter, he demonstrated that by a suitable 
design of coke ovens, erected in 1899 
at one of Stinnes’ collieries, about 
half the gas produced by the carboni- 
zation of coal can be made available 
for other purposes than the heating of 
ovens. Im pursuance of this idea, 
Dr. Koppers, who has established 
himself as a consultant, developed the 
regenerative coke oven with separate 
regenerators to each oven, and per- 


fected the method of heating with 
both regard to the design of the heat- 
ing flues and to the choice of fuel 
gas. The success attained by coke oven 
installations designed by him attracted 
the attention of the coking industry 
of America, which in 1906 sent a 
commission to Germany inviting Dr. 
Koppers to visit America, where he 
erected a number of coke oven bat- 
teries. Owing to the absence of suit- 
able fireclay material, silica was used 
for the first time in the face of scep- 
ticism and prejudice of the entire tech- 
nical world. The process results, in 
regard to both by-product yield and 
throughput, firmly established Dr. 
Koppers in America, who formed a 
company, from which the present Kop- 
pers Company of America originated. 

“A few years before he had ex- 
tended his activities to England, where 
a number of installations have been 
built, among which the latest plant at 
the Beckton Station of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company is considered 
among the most modern and perfect 
plants of its kind in the world. This 
installation is the foremost representa- 
tive of combination ovens which Dr. 
Koppers has developed since 1911, in 
order to increase further the quantity 
of surplus gas. The improvement 
in the type of ovens and their appur- 
tenances opened for them the way into 
the Gas Industry, where Dr. Koppers 
had already successfully introduced 
horizontal and continuous vertical 
chambers. As under gas-works condi- 
tions carbonizing plant must yield the 
maximum quantity of gas, heating 
with producer gas is essential. For 
this reason mechanical producers with 
water jackets were designed by Dr. 
Koppers, again embodying principles 
which were subsequently accepted gen- 
erally. 

“Apart from his activities in the 
sphere of carbonization, Dr. Koppers 
has been engaged in the development 
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of by-product plant, and can take 
credit for certain advances in the de- 
sign of the semi-direct recovery of the 
ammonia, benzole distillation, and cer- 
tain systems of gas purification. His 
inventive genius did not confine itself 
to plant design, but found expression 
in research work of a fundamental 
character concerned with the combus- 
tibility of coke and the properties of 
refractories. 

“The services thereby rendered to 
science and industry were recognized 
by the University of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which conferred on him the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Engineering.” 


J. Paul Kuhn Heads Utilities 
Commissioners 


Bq PAUL KUHN, of Springfield, 1, 
© member of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, was elected president of the 
National Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners at the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention held recently at Hot 
Springs, Ark. Other officers elected follow: 
Amos A. Betts, of Phoenix, Ariz., chair- 
man of the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion, first vice-president; Lester Hooker, of 
Richmond, Va., member of the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission, second vice- 
president; John E. Benton, of Washington, 
D. C., general solicitor; James B. Walker, 
of New York, secretary, and Clyde S. 
Bailey, of Washington, assistant solicitor 
and assistant secretary. 





“Combustion” Proving 


A Useful Tool 


The new A.G.A. book “Combus- 
tion” is proving to be a most useful 
tool to all of the gas industry and to 
steel, glass, oil and other manufac- 
turing groups. Great interest cen- 
ters around Equation 86 and its in- 
terpretation as a criterion of the 
effectiveness of certain gases as heating 
mediums. Any number of customer 
service men have been delighted with 
the three charts 40, 41 and 42 for the 
proper selection of orifice sizes for 
various appliances. Two dollars plus 
postage will bring it to you. Send 
your check to the American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cumulative Index of Rate Structure Committee 
Reports—1921-1932 


HE value of any report issued by 

the Association is in direct pro- 
portion to the extent of its use. Fre- 
quently members overlook the fact 
that these reports may contain infor- 
mation which would help in the solu- 
tion of a problem. With this in mind, 
the following cumulative index of the 
Rate Structure Committee reports has 
been prepared. It is hoped that all 
executives concerned with rate mat- 
ters will keep this index readily avail- 
able for reference. We are anxious to 
have these reports, as well as all others 
published by the Association, utilized 
to the maximum benefit of our mem- 
bers. 

The Rate Structure Committee is 
composed of men who have devoted 
their lives to the highly specialized 
subject of rates. Their services are 
available to member companies of the 
Association. The committee can be 
consulted through the secretary on any 
rate problem with which a member 
company may be confronted. Inquiries 
will be treated confidentially, if de- 
sired, and will bring the different 
opinions of men trained and experi- 
enced in rate matters. 

The Association also maintains a 
file of articles, data, etc., for the use 
of its members. The file on rates is 
extensive and contains much of value 
on all important phases of this impor- 
tant subject. 

Especial attention is drawn to the 
Bibliography of Rates for Public Utili- 
ties (1815-1930) by O. E. Norman, 
published under separate cover as an 
appendix to the 1930 report. This is 
a monumental piece of work listing 
everything on rates that could be lo- 
cated. No rate man’s library is com- 
plete without this Bibliography. 

In making reference to bibliogra- 
phies it should be mentioned that 
Headquarters has prepared a most 
comprehensive one on the therm, 
copies of which are available on re- 
quest. Headquarters is also prepared 
to compile similar bibliographies, 


By Kurwin R. Boyes 


Secretary, American Gas Association 


more or less as complete, on other 
phases of rate making, or, for that 
matter, on most any subject of inter- 
est to the gas industry. It is requested 
that reasonable time be allowed to do 
the work. 

Again, the index below is presented 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the comprehensive material on rates 
in the Rate Structure Committee report 
available to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. The members are urged to 
avail themselves of this material which 
is invaluable in a consideration of the 
subject of gas rates: 


1921 Report—J. D. Shattuck, Chairman. 
(Included in 1921 Commercial Section 
Proceedings. Out of print.) 


General Statement. 

Three Part Rates (Allocation of Ac- 
counts)—F. C. Freeman and F. C. 
Weber. 


Discussion. 


1922 Report—J. D. Shattuck, Chairman. 
(Included in 1922 General Sessions Pro- 
ceedings. Out of print.) 


General Statement. 

Discussion of Cost of Service and 
Structure of Rates—Ewald Haase. 
A Short Cut Method for Cost Alloca- 
tion in Determining Unit Costs for 
a Three Part Rate.—Douglass Bur- 

nett. 


Definitions of Terms and Theories of 
Allocation—Compiled by T. V. 
Purcell. 


1923 REPpoRT—T. V. Purcell, Chairman. 
(Available in 1923 Proceedings at $1.50 
a copy.) 


General Statement. 
Cost of Service and Rates Based on 
Same.—Ewald Haase. 


Short Discussion on the Allocation of 
Costs.—G. I. Vincent. 


Court and Commission Decisions.— 
F. L. Daly. 


Tabulation of Types of Rates. 


Preparation of Rate Cases —F. C. Ham- 
ilton. 


Bibliography of Rates (1876-1923)— 
O. E. Noman. (Replaced by Bibliog- 
raphy published in 1925 and supple- 
ment published in 1926.) 


1924 No Report. 


1925 Report—Ewald Haase, Chairman. 
(Available in 1925 Proceedings at $1.00 
a copy.) 


General Statement—Selling a Proper 
Rate Stucture: 


Alabama rate; On rate structure in 
general; Cost of service. 


A Study in Class Rates——Ewald Haase. 

Rates for House Heating.—T. V. Pur- 
cell. 

Rates for Industrial Gas——T. V. Pur- 
cell. 


1926 REPORT—T. C. O’Hare, Chairman. 
(Available in separate pamphlet at $.10 a 
copy and in 1926 Proceedings at $3.00 
a copy.) 


General Report: 


Recommendations and conclusions; 
Accurate rate structures not so essen- 
tial in early days; Dearth of good 
rates in the rate lists; Education of 
customers in rate matters; Necessity 
for introduction of better rate struc- 
tures; Tremendous possibilities in 
the development of domestic load 
with proper rate structures; Effect of 
fixed charge in a rate; Some prac- 
tical aspects of rate structure; Mini- 
mum charges; Optional rates. 


Rate Lesson—Principles of Rate Mak- 
ing for Gas Companies.—T. V. Pur- 
cell, Chairman. Available in sepa- 
rate pamphlet at 25 cents a copy. 


Development of Off Peak or Seasonal 
Rates.—Ewald Haase, Chairman. 
Practical Rate Making.—G. I. Vin- 
cent, Chairman. 


Optional Rates—Decisions of Georgia 
Commission. 


Bibliography (1876-1925)—O. E. Nor- 
man. (Published separately at $.20 
a copy.) 


1927 Report—Douglass Burnett, Chair- 
man. (Available in separate pamphlet at 
$.10 a copy and in 1927 Proceedings. 
Out of print.) 


General Statement: 


Rate situation; Organizing rate work 
in a company; Rate Changes; Con- 
sumption per customer and prospects 
for its increase; Classification of 
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rates, sales and revenue; Budgeting 
of income; Industrial gas rates; Wa- 
ter heating rates; Cost and pricing 
for valley business; Inducement 
forms of rates; Notes on costs meth- 
ods; Charts useful in rate studies; 
Rate literature. 

Production demand as an element in 
rate structure for certain industrial 
uses of gas——Ewald Haase. 

Bibliography (1876-1926)—O. E. Nor- 
man. (Published separately $.05 a 
copy.) 


1928 ReEPorT—G. I. Vincent, Chairman. 
(Available in separate pamphlet at $.15 
a copy and also included in 1928 Pro- 
ceedings at $1.00 a copy.) 


General Statement: 
Two broad divisions of the commit- 
tee’s work; Progress during year; 
Optional and class rates; House heat- 
ing rates. 

Special and Off-Peak Rates—T. V. 
Purcell. 

Suburban and Rural Gas Rates—L. R. 
King, Chairman. 

Proposed Definitions—R. H. Knowl- 


ton. 

Classification of Sales and Revenue— 
C. S. Reed. 

Practical Rate Making—A. G. King, 
Chairman. 


1929 RePoRT—L. R. King, Chairman. 
(Available in separate pamphlet at $.15 


a copy and also in 1929 Proceedings at 
$1.00 a copy.) 


General Report: 

Keep drilling; Optional rates; Class 
rates; Competitive rates; Priority 
rates; Progress; Gas rate articles; 
Recommendations. 

Allocation of Customer Costs and 
General Expenses—R. H. Knowlton, 
Chairman. 

Practical Rate Making—F. A. Newton, 
Chairman. 

Suburban and Rural Gas Rates—C. G. 
Eichelberger, Chairman. 

Practical Handling of Rate Cases— 
C. S. Reed, Chairman. 

Competition with Butane and Other 
Fuels—Ewald Haase, Chairman. 


1930 REPoRT—T. V. Purcell, Chairman. 
(Available in separate pamphlet at $.25 
a copy and also included in 1930 Pro- 
ceedings at $1.00 a copy.) 


General Introduction: 
Trend of Rate Structure; No “Iron 
Clad” Rule for Rate Making; The 
So-Called “Scientific Rate’; Formu- 
las—Cost Finding—Rate Making; 
Review of Appendices. 


Load Characteristics—Ewald Haase, 
Chairman. 


Nomenclature and Definitions—R. H. 
Knowlton, Chairman. 


Competitive Gas Rates—L. R. King, 
Chairman. 


Practical Application of the Principles 
of Rate Making—G. I. Vincent, 
Chairman. 


Presentation of Rate Cases—H. H. 
Agee, Chairman. 


Court and Commission Decisions— 
Carl D. Jackson. 


Bibliography of Rates for Public Utili- 
ties (1815-1930)—O. E. Norman. 
(The most complete bibliography 
on the subject available. Separate 
pamphlet 177 pages, price $1.00.) 
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1931 REport—F. A. Newton, Chairman. 


(Available in separate pamphlet at $.40 
a copy and also included in 1931 Pro- 
ceedings at $3.00 a copy.) 


General Introduction: 


Thermal Gas Rates—-A. I. Phillips, 
Chairman. 


Industrial and Competitive Rates— 
E. L. Wilder, Chairman. 

Presentation of Stand-By Charge 
Rates—T. C. O’Hare, Chairman. 

Water Heating Rates—I. L. Craig, 
Chairman. 


Rural and Suburban Gas Main Ex- 
tensions—R. E. Ginna, Chairman. 


1932 No REPorRT. 





One Way of Putting Across 
House Heating Message 





Herewith is shown one of the holders of The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
illuminated as part of a house heating campaign. Three other large holders throughout 
the city bave been treated in the same manner. 
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McCarter Medals Awarded 








Patrick O’Brien Wearing his McCarter 
Medal 


Are O'BRIEN, superintendent of 
gas distribution, New Bedford Gas 
and Edison Light Company, New Bedford, 
Mass., was presented with a McCarter 
Medal October 14, in recognition of the 
saving of a human life on September 13, 
1932. The victim was a woman eighty- 
five years of age who was rendered un- 
conscious and apparently dead from gas 
poisoning. 

Mr. O'Brien used the prone pressure 
method of resuscitation in reviving her, 
and worked for three-quarters of an hour 
before she breathed naturally. 

The presentation of the medal was made 
in the presence of 200 members of the 
company’s employees’ organization by D. 
W. Beaman, vice-president and general 
manager of the company. 

Preceding the presentation an address was 
made by Lewis E. MacBrayne, general man- 
ager, Massachusetts Safety Council, on the 
subject of “First Aid.” 





ORNELIUS 
RIGNEY, em- 
ployed as a driver 
by the Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas 
Company, Passaic, 
N. J., has been 
awarded a McCarter 
Medal for saving 
the life of William 
Daniel, Passaic, who 
had been overcome 
by gas. 
Mr. Rigney used 





Cornelius Rigney 


the prone pressure method of resuscitation 
and after working for one and one-half 
hours was successful in reviving the victim. 
The presentation of the medal was made 
before thirty employees of the company by 
John M. Orts, director of safety education. 





ERNARD Mc- 

COY, general 
foreman of the Pat- 
erson Gas_ shop, 
Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. 
J.. was presented 
with a McCarter 
Medal on September 
30, 1932, for resus- 
citating Joseph 
Nolan, Haledon, N. 
J., by the use of the 
prone pressure 
method. The presentation was made by 
John M. Orts, director of safety education 
of the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company. 

Mr. McCoy found Mr. Nolan in an un- 
conscious condition from gas fumes and 
worked on him for one and one-quarter 
hours before he regained consciousness. 





Bernard McCoy 


A. G. A. Course at Rutgers Grows 
in Importance 


AN eloquent testimonial to the unique 
importance of the course in Manu- 
facture, Distribution, and Utilization of 
Gas, offered by the home-study method by 
the University Extension Division of Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
under the sponsorship of the American Gas 
Association, is the number of companies 
which have enrolled new students each 
year in this course. First brought out to 
fit what appeared to be a vacant place in 
the educational field of the gas industry, the 
Rutgers Gas course has amply demon- 
strated, with the start of its third year, that 
a thorough, substantial, comprehensive 
training in the essentials of the industry 
was a much-needed thing. 

While students from more than half of 
the States and three foreign territories sought 
in large numbers the advantages of the 
course in the first year, it is now apparent 
that its value is permanently recognized. 
Companies which placed their employees in 
the hands of the university for training in 
the earlier years have indicated their ac- 
knowledgment of its importance by repeat- 
ing their initial manifestation of interest, 
and are enrolling other members of their 
staffs for the same training. One outstand- 
ing case in point is the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company in New Jersey, which 
found the course so valuable last year and 
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the year before that it has been found ad- 
visable to organize another home-study 
group for instruction in this subject. 


S. W. Girriel Joins U. G. I. as 
Sales Manager 


Edler) W. GIRRIEL has been ap- 

pointed merchandising sales manager 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was educated at Milton Academy, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, from which he was 
graduated with B.A., B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees. 

Mr. Girriel spent several years as a 
teacher and later served a group of brass 
companies in the Naugatuck Valley, Con- 
necticut, as industrial secretary. With 
this background he went into the sales 
field, first with the Sherwin Williams 
Paint Company as sales counselor and 
director of sales education and then with 
the Silent Automatic Corporation as di- 
rector of the sales department. 

He has lectured before many sales or- 
ganizations, state, national and interna- 
tional trade groups as well as before col- 
leges and civic organizations. In 1931, 
Mr. Girriel was selected as the annual 
lecturer for that year before the Babson 
Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 

As a writer, Mr. Girriel contributed 
articles to trade journals and was asso- 
ciate editor of the American Painter and 
Decorator and has written many pamphlets 
for the benefit of salesmen. 


H. M. Brundage, Jr., 
Joins Washington Gas Light Co. 


ENRY M. BRUNDAGE, JR., has 

been appointed sales manager of the 
Washington Gas Light Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He resigned his position as 
manager of the house heating and industrial 
division of the Westchester Lighting Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., in October and 
assumed his new duties immediately. 

After completing his education at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
Mr. Brundage for four years conducted a 
direct mail advertising and service organ- 
ization in New York. For three years he 
was connected with the Socony Burner 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York, promoting domestic oil 
burner sales. He had been with the West- 
chester Lighting Co. for five years. 

Mr. Brundage served as a lieutenant in 
the coast artillery during the World War 
and is now a member of the Coast Artillery 
Officers Reserve Corps. He is the son of 
the first vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. 
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Industrial Gas Section 


C. W. BERGHORN, Secretary 
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Display Possibilities in Industrial Gas 


ISPLAY work in connection with 

industrial gas sales has in the past 
been handled in large part as a prosaic 
detail. The usual display on the floor 
of the gas company has been a line of 
miscellaneous industrial equipment, the 
details and operation of which have to be 
explained to the occasional visitor who 
chances on such display. 

There has been a feeling that this prac- 
tice does not represent the best that can 
be done in connection with industrial 
gas. While this type of equipment does 
not lend itself to any sensational display, 
yet there are ways of featuring certain 
aspects so that a great deal more benefit 
can be derived from it than has been the 
case in the past. 

There are three general classes of dis- 
play— 


1. Window displays in gas company 
windows. 

2. Showroom displays in gas company 
buildings. 

3. Displays at expositions. 


All of these displays are, in general, 
indirect in their benefit. It is usually 
impossible to trace an actual sale back 
and determine definitely that it had its 
inception in any of the above three types 
of display. However, with a properly 
thought out display plan, the probability 
of sales benefit over a long period of 
time is sufficiently great to warrant rea- 
sonable expenditures. 

Beside the effect on users or prospec- 
tive users. of industrial gas there is the 
factor of educating the gas company’s 
own employees and also of impressing 
other classes of customers so that they 
will feel that gas is a modern and pro- 
gressive fuel, used by many industries 
which they recognize as leaders. This 
indirect effect can not be appraised but 
it is certainly worth a great deal if the 
display work is logically planned. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has done some interesting 
work along these lines and has evolved 
a series of window displays under the 
general caption “Gas Fuel in Industry.” 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
first of this series. .This display was 
made in one of the main windows or- 
dinarily devoted to domestic equipment 
and was not in the window area which 
is reserved exclusively for industrial 
equipment. The object of this placement 
was, as above indicated, to indirectly 
affect both gas company employees and 
domestic consumers who might actually 
mever use industrial equipment them- 


By J. A. Malone 


Chairman, Committee on Display and 
Contact with National Industrial 
Organizations 


selves but who would, nevertheless, be 
favorably impressed by knowing that gas 
fuel was used in the manufacture of 
something that they know of and prob- 
ably use. 

In addition to this indirect angle it 
was, of course, assumed that certain in- 
dustrial consumers would see such a win- 
dow display. The manufacturer whose 
material was displayed was consulted in 
the planning of the window, was given 
photographs of the display and was 
notified of the dates of display with a 
date schedule of how this display would 
be rotated at the various showrooms of 
the gas company. 

This tie-up with the industrial cus- 
tomer worked out very satisfactorily and 
was the subject of favorable comment 
from this manufacturer. The industrial 
customer was, of course, very much 
pleased that his material was displayed 
and felt that the gas company was giving 
some very valuable cooperation. 


With reference to the selection of sub- 
jects for display it might be here stated 
that this particular window, while it was 
the first of the series, represented a 
variation from the general plan in that it 
showed the production of one particular 
manufacturer. The basic plan was to 
have the displays cover an industry, and 
show the products of a number of manu- 
facturers using gas in that industry. In 
this case, however, the manufacturer was 
the only one in this line of business so 
that no exception could be taken along 
the lines of favoring one manufacturer 
against another. 

There are several points in connection 
with the make-up of this display which 
are worthy of notice. The general back- 
ground was made up to bring out the 
idea of industrial buildings. The usual 
smoke stacks or chimneys which would 
ordinarily be found in such a view are 
purposely omitted, the underlying idea 
being that, where gas is used in industry, 
the usual smoke stacks and chimneys are 
unnecessary. While many observers might 
not notice this detail, on the other hand 
if chimneys were shown someone might 
notice what would appear to be an in- 
consistency. 





Striking Window Display Invites Attention of All 
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The caption “Gas Fuel in Industry” or 
a variation of this theme was intended 
to head all of the displays. The idea that 
gas is economical is brought out effec- 
tively by the indirect reference, “Gas is 
Found Economical in the Manufacture 
of 15¢ Durium Records.” Anyone seeing 
this display will unconsciously get the 
idea that the cost of gas fuel can not be 
very high if the product can be sold at 
retail for 15¢. 

In the lower right part of the display 
is the heading “Gas Fuel is Recom- 
mended for— 


1. Uniformity of product. 
2. Reduced unit cost. 
3. Increased production.” 


This three-point advantage of gas was 
intended to be stressed by being used 
recurringly in later displays. 

An important point in connection with 
the planning of these window displays 
is that the finished product was featured 
and tied up with the fact that gas was the 
fuel used. Another point was that some 
striking fact of interest to the observer 
was presented. This display informed 
him that the plant turned out 10,000 
records per hour or 19,000,000 records 
per year. The average person is much 
more impressed by facts of this‘ nature 
than he would be by being told that so 
many million cu.ft. of gas were being used 
in the production of these records. 

Later articles will describe other in- 
dustrial gas displays. 





Gas Appliances Attract 
Attention at Toronto Exhibition 





Consumers’ Gas Company Display at Toronto Bread and Cake Show 


HE Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 

tion of Canada held its September, 
1932, convention at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, where 254 bakers and 155 allied 
tradesmen registered. 

The hotel provided a suitable room 
where the exhibitors, thirty in number, 
arranged their displays. Nearly all of 
these displays were of food products; the 
Consumers’ Gas Company appliances 
therefore stood out all the more prom- 
inently. 

The space available to each exhibitor 
being small, it was decided to limit the 
gas appliances to gas-fired steam boilers 
and portable ovens, the latter being shown 
both with and without thermostatic con- 
trol. 


The gas appliances were shown against 
a background of black relieved by red 
trim and mounted on the rear top rail of 
the stand were heavy “cut-outs” repre- 
senting gas flames and bearing the cap- 
tions, “The Heat Behind the Loaf,” “Per- 
fectly Controlled Heat” and “The 
Immaculate Fuel.” Each appliance was 
furnished with a descriptive ticket and 
enlarged photographs of actual installa- 
tions of these and other appliances, such 
as travelling ovens, were prominently 
shown. 

The Company's own publication “Gas 
in Industry” was freely distributed. 

The booth was in charge of C. T. 
Bennett, the company’s bakery representa- 
tive. 
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“Brooklyn’s Best Bakers Use 
Gas” 


ROOKLYN’S Best Bakers Use Gas” 
was the motto of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., in a win- 
dow display at a department store which 
celebrated “Brooklyn Day’ in October, 
with displays in its show windows of 
various Brooklyn industries. The displays 
were in the windows for four days. 

The display backboard of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company exhibit con- 
sisted of a main panel with two wings. On 
these wings were painted various types 
of cakes and pies. Into the main panel 
was set the front of a Universal Revela- 
tion gas oven. Above this oven, spread- 
ing across the top of the panel, was the 
motto: “Brooklyn’s Best Bakers Use Gas.” 

On each side of the oven a window was 
depicted in the panel, illustrating the 
light and cleanliness of bakeries. One 
side was shown as the mixing room and 
the other as the wrapping room of a 
bakery. 

This display was further developed 
through men going through the work of 
baking and icing cakes. The dough in 
pans came out through a chute on the left 
side. A man took the pans of dough and 
placed them in the oven. 

Then following the passage of a suit- 
able time for baking he opened the oven 
door and took out pans in which were 
baked cakes. These were then sent 
through a chute in the right side of the 
panel, illustrating the passing to the 
wrapping room, 

In addition to this a chef demonstrated 
cake icing in the window, setting icing 
on cakes which were sold in the store. 
There was also a display of cakes in the 
window together with a sign listing some 
of the Brooklyn bakers who use gas. 


R. C. Hohl Receives Military 
Award 


AYMOND C. HOHL, assistant su- 

perintendent of gas operations, Penn 
Central Light and Power Company, Al- 
toona, Pa., was presented with award of 
the “Purple Heart,’ on October 8, 1932, 
for Military Merit and wounds received 
October 4, 1918, during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive which started Septem- 
ber 26, 1918. 

He enlisted July 27, 1917, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and was a member of Company 
E. 103rd Engineers, and served with this 
company until the end of the War, being 
discharged at Camp Dix, N. J., May 16, 
1919. He enlisted as a private ahd during 
his service in France was advanced and 
served in the various grades of non-com- 
missioned officers, being a sergeant Ist Class 
of Engineers and platoon leader during 
major engagements. He advanced to the 
grade of Lieutenant at the time of the 
Armistice. 
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Supplementary Industrial Gas Bibliography 


Important new articles on the use of heat in industrial 
work are reported in the magazines listed below: 


GENERAL DATA—A 


Wearing-in Motors A-XIII 


Industrial Gas..An ideal automotive testing 
NPE Os oc oaview ed week's July 1932 p. 7 
(Mfd. gas vs. butane.) 


Miscellaneous A-XIV 
American Gas 
kiweeaes . Horsepower required to com- 
press natural gas......... Aug. 1932 p. 17 
(Tests on 160 and 760 hp. gas 


engine compressors.) 
Gas 
Age-Record. .Gas switch heaters prove suc- 
cess in Massachusetts snow- 


MR ask 85a ods oJ hig bee Mar. 5, 1932 p. 289 
Gas 
Age-Record. .Natural gas engines and the 
industrial field........... Aug. 13, 1932 
p. 155 


(Water pumped for irrigation 
purposes and for city water sup- 
ply. Power furnished in laun- 
dries, dairies, etc.) 


Industrial Gas..Immersion heating with gas 
SRS oan pag aera June 1932 p. 11 
(Useful information on the de- 
sign and installation of sub- 
merged coils in liquid heating 
tanks.) 


Institution of 
Gas Engrs. 
Communica- 
tion No. 48..The use of gas as a fuel in in- 
| RR eae aie ana = June 1932 


(Gas consumption on large scale 
industrial heating operations, 
Compressed mfd. gas for petrol 
engines.) 


See eee Gas power supplements hydro 
in pumped storage plant... Aug. 1932 p. 76 
(During off peak periods gas en- 
ine generators supply power 
or pumping water into reser- 
voir. At peak load gas engine 
and hydro plants operate to- 
gether.) 


HEAT TREATMENT OF FERROUS METALS—B 


Forging B-I 


Heat Treating 
& Forging. ..Forging costs reduced by use 
of modern furnaces....... May 1932 __—i—p. 315 
June 1932p. 373 


(Continuous vs. batch type fur- 
nace. Natural gas and oil costs.) 


Heat Treating 
& Forging. ..An efficient forge furnace....June 1932 p. 371 


(Proper control of temperature 
and atmosphere produce a better 
product at lower overall cost. 
Mfd. gas.) 


a ee . Diffusion combustion heating 
reduces scaling loss of steel.Sept. 5, 1932 p. 25 


(Gas blanket produces the scale- 
free work required in modern 
press forging practice.) 


Hardening B-II 


Heat Treating 
& Forging...Hardening and tempering ra- 
OO Sees 5 hoes oss May 1932 __—ip.. 303 
(Strip steel heated in gas at- 
mosphere. Drawing in heated 


dies. Annealing center of blades 
in fish tail flames.) 


Malleableizing B-VIII 


Gas 
Age-Record. .Metallurgy of malleableizing. July 23, 1932 
p. 84 
(Experimental study of gas ap- 


plication to the “short cycle” 
anneal.) 


HEAT TREATMENT OF NON-FERROUS METALS—C 


Copper C-I 


Iron Age...... Special furnace bright anneals 
copper wire in steam atmos- 
SUN as cnkaeainss.cs tus July 28, 1932 
p. 143 
(Wire uniformly annealed, clean, 
dry, and free from discolora- 
tion. Mixed nat. and mfd. gas.) 
gas.) 


Brass C-II 


Industrial Gas..Adopting modern heat in the 
brass industry......... --July 1932 p. 16 


(Results obtained in bright an- 
nealing. -530 B.t.u. gas.) 


Gas 
Age-Record..Using gas in the brass indus- 
BF es gad the chslvas sear May 14, 1932 
p. 601 


(Results obtained in bright an- 
nealing. 530 B.t.u. gas.) 


METAL MELTING—D 


Galvanizing D-III 


Gas 
Age-Record..A modern large capacity gal- 
vanizing plant........... May 21, 1932 
p. 627 


(Natural gas burned with pre- 
heated air. Special design of 
temperature control equipment.) 


Industrial Gas..A modern large capacity gal- 
vanizing plant........... July 1932 p. 13 
(Natural gas burned with pre- 


heated air. Special design of 
temperature control equipment.) 


Soft Metals D-XI 


Gas World 
(London) ...Experiments with town gas in 
a modern tinplate works. ..Sup. May 21, 1932 
p. 11 
(Problems of burner application 


solved. Overall costs favorable 
to gas over coal.) 
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INDUSTRIAL STEAM APPLICATIONS—E 


Amer. Gas Jl... 


Sugar refinery effects substan- 
tial savings by installing gas 


DECEMBER 1932 


Industrial Gas. .Immersion heating applied to 


deep fat frying.........- Sept. 1932 p. 17 


(Tests on doughnut frying. Su- 
perior product obtained due to 
better temperature control. Mfd. 








SUMNER 8 ssi cacrnt veces Aug. 1932 p. 23 gas.) 
(Natural gas displaces oil for 
steam boilers; 6150 cu.ft. 960 
B.t.u. gas equal 1 bbl. oil.) LOW TEMPERATURE BAKING AND DRYING—I 
Gas , Core Baking I-I 
Age-Record..Combustion control of gas Amer. Gas Jl...Industrial furnaces for gas- 
converted boilers......... June 25, 1932 ovens for core baking... .. June 1932 sp. 27 
. a: p. 773 (Results obtained in batch and 
(The application and relative continuous ovens.) 
merits of fourteen types of draft 
and pressure control systems 
for large power plant boilers.) Miscellaneous I-V 
Gas Western Gas...Automatic dryer fired by nat- 
Age-Record. . Natural gas as fuel in a large ural gas serves the modern 
BOWCE MAME. 6 6:6 cccsinscee July 2, 1932 p.11 OnE is dena Feb. 1932 p. 22 
(Performance curve. Drafts re- 
quired at various ratings. Con- 
densation problems overcome by 
insulating flues.) CERAMICS—J 
Glass J-I 
FOOD PRODUCTS—G Amer. Ceramic 
ae See Electric annealing of glass...Aug. 1932 p. 424 
: (Heat qui ts based 
Miscellaneous G-VI actual determination.) oar emae 
Ind. & Eng. Amer. Ceramic __ 
Ce. ices Changes in fats during frying. July 1932 _—ip. 811 See. Bi. ccc Diffusion combustion and its 


(Objectionable quality of used 
fat due to free acid formed. Not 
heat alone but the reaction with 
water at high temperatures 


causes acid formation.) 


application to glass melting.Sept. 1932 p. 501 


(More uniform heat distribution 
and lower temperature gradi- 
ents are possible with diffusion 
flame.) 





Gas Heat Sales Visualizer Published 
Cooperatively by Four Companies 


By W. L. JoNnEs 


Sales Manager, The St. Louis County 
Gas Company 


N unusual sales visualizer has been 

published cooperatively by four com- 
panies interested in the sale of gas or ap- 
pliances for domestic heating. These com- 
panies are The Laclede Gas Light Company, 
St. Louis; The St. Louis County Gas Com- 
pany, Webster Groves, Missouri; Surface 
Combustion Corporation, Toledo; and Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corporation, St. Louis. 
The purpose of the book is to solve one of 
the most difficult problems in the sale of 
gas heating, by putting the sales canvass at 
the outset on a more favorable basis than 
usually is possible. 

When the gas heating salesman endeav- 
ors to interest a new prospect, he almost 
invariably meets with mental obstacles so 
great that it is only by extreme cleverness 
or extreme persistence that the salesman is 
able to have his proposition given a fair 
hearing. That obstacle of course is price, 
or rather the prospect's unreasonable con- 
ception of what the price probably is. The 
average prospect meets the salesman’s sug- 
gestion of gas heat with the remark, “Sure, 
that would be fine, but I'm no millionaire.” 
And until the salesman can make the pros- 
pect realize that gas heating is not a super- 
luxury, as far beyond the means of the av- 
erage family as an ocean yacht or a castle 


in Europe, he finds it impossible to proceed 
with his canvass. 

Of course every salesman knows the an- 
swering arguments, but the difficulty is to 
get a chance to use them. If you can’t get 
even a thin wedge into a closed mind, you 
have no way to open it to a consideration of 
the facts. 

A sales promotional organization of St. 
Louis proposed a new sales approach, or 
perhaps it would be truer to say a new 
method of visualizing the standard ap- 
proach was employed to develop the idea. 

In the sales visualizer as finally developed, 
there is first a frank and emphatic bit of 
negative selling. The prospect must be 
made thoroughly dissatisfied with his old- 
fashioned heating before he will open his 
mind to modern automatic gas heating. The 
visualizer therefore points out and _illus- 
trates most graphically the many hidden 
costs of old-style heat which causes exces- 
sive dirt and work and adds enormously to 
the burdens of housekeeping. Gas heating 
is pictured as the greatest labor-saver that 
it is possible to put in-the home. Finally, 
the dirt-saving and work-saving advantages 
of automatic gas heat are brought out in 
convincing detail, with special emphasis on 
those advantages possessed by gas heat as 
contrasted with other forms of automatic 
heat. 

The fact that four companies have joined 
in underwriting the research, writing, de- 
signing and publishing costs of the book 


would indicate that they feel an unusual 
solution has been found to a difficult sales 
problem. Indeed, an official of one of the 
companies has gone so far as to express. 
his opinion that this visualizer is “one of 
the outstanding contributions to the com- 
mercial side of the gas industry.” 

The book contains 68 pages, 814 x 11 
inches, printed in a striking color combina- 
tion with typographical arrangement as- 
sembled in loose leaf form and mounted 
in a stiff board ring binder of special con- 
struction. This permits the book to be used 
effectively in three positions—flat on the 
desk like any loose leaf binder, upright like 
a “triangle” display, or held in the hand 
by an extension at the back. 

Each of the four companies has sub- 
scribed for a sufficient quantity of books 
to supply its own sales force, and, as it is 
recognized that promotional material of 
this kind is needed by many others in the 
industry, the underwriting companies have 
had additional copies of the visualizer 
printed and are making these available to 
other utilities and manufacturers. 


Marcus B. Webber 


ARCUS BERNHARD WEBBER, as- 

sistant manager, New England Dis- 
trict, New England Power Association, died 
suddenly November 19. Mr. Webber was 
well-known to the gas industry of New 
England and was regarded as one of its 
leaders. He was a former president of the 
New England Gas Association. The funeral 
took place at his home in Bedford, Mass. 
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Office Equipment Committee 
Ends Active Year 


HE Mechanical Office Equipment 

Committee of the Accounting Section, 
under the direction of Herbert A. 
Ehrmann, of the Midland United Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, completed an 
ambitious and constructive program dur- 
ing the Association year ending with the 
October Convention in Atlantic City. The 
committee prepared four reports during 
the year, as follows: 


(a) A summary of the present status 
of mechanical office equipment, as 
it affects our industry; 

(b) A review of modern accounts pay- 
able procedures; 

(c) A collection of short cuts to ef- 
ficiencies and economies, entitled 
“Wrinkles” ; 

(d) A description of distribution and 
photo-strip accounting. 


The report summarizing the status of 
mechanical office equipment is divided 
into three sections. The first section con- 
tains a brief report of the important 
developments made by the major account- 
ing machine companies during the year. 

The second section of this report sum- 
marizes in chart form the comparative 
features of the accounting machines most 
commonly used. The purpose of these 
charts is to familiarize the executive with 
the various features of the major types 
of mechanical office equipment at his 
disposal. The characteristics of each type 
of machine are arranged in such manner 
that the machines of various manufac- 
turers can be compared. The chart de- 
scribing bookkeeping machines, for ex- 
ample, shows for ten leading makes of 
machines such comparative features as the 
keyboard, paper feed, visibility of writ- 
ing, registers, tabulation, proof of clear- 
ance, and other important items. 

The third section of this report is a 
directory of mechanical office equipment 
and manufacturers. The first part of the 
directory lists the various types of me- 
chanical office equipment, with a brief 
definition of each. If, for example, the 
reader is desirous of purchasing a certain 
type of calculating machine, or dating 
stamp, or any other kind of office equip- 
ment he can determine from the directory 
which manufacturing companies can sup- 
ply it to him. The second part of the 
directory is an alphabetical list of manu- 
facturers which undoubtedly will prove a 
most useful reference to any prospective 
purchaser of equipment. 

The committee report on Accounts 
Payable Procedures summarizes the prac- 


tices, in chart form, of nine representative 
utilities. The basic forms used by each 
company are illustrated. The explanatory 
text contains a detailed description of 
the voucher system, and a summary of the 
advantages and disadvantages of both 
the one-time voucher and the built-up 
voucher. 

The committee report entitled “Wrin- 
kles” is a collection of approximately fifty 
short cuts and innovations which have 
resulted in improved quality of work and 
savings of time and labor. There is 
nothing theoretical about these “Wrin- 
kles.” Each one described is in use by a 
utility company. Practically every phase 
of accounting is covered, including cus- 
tomers’ billing and bookkeeping, accounts 
payable, stores and payroll accounting, 
form design, and a host of miscellaneous 
office efficiencies which can be applied to 
numerous departments. Many of the fea- 
tures in this report can be universally 
applied. This collection of “Wrinkles” 
represents an open book on the efficient 
practices of our leading utility companies. 

The report on distribution and photo- 
strip methods sets forth a new departure 
in the field of distribution accounting. 
The method described is a simple pro- 
cedure for sorting, summarizing, and 
accumulating a large number of different 
items to a smaller number of accounts or 
groups. This is done by using properly 
designed forms in such manner as to 
enable the compilation of final figures 
from original records with a minimum of 
recording and intermediate adding. This 
procedure can be applied to payroll and 
stores accounting, customer analysis, ex- 
pense accounting, or any other activity 
which involves the sorting and summari- 
zation of like items. 

These four reports described above will 
prove of material assistance to every ac- 
counting executive and office manager 
who is interested in effecting efficiencies 
and economies. They contain practical 
data that is not obtainable from any other 
source. American Gas Association Head- 
quarters will welcome the opportunity of 
sending copies of these reports to those 
who are interested. 





Section Organizes 
N November 10 and 11, there were 
held at Association Headquarters 
meetings of the Managing and Advisory 
Committees, and Committee Chairmen for 
the purpose of organizing the Accounting 
Section activities for the year. 


J. M. Roberts, chairman of the section, 
submitted a complete outline of pro- 
posed committee organization which con- 
tained: 


1. A statement of the scope of each 
committee proposed. 


2. A listing of the subjects suggested 
for each committee. 


3. A listing of committee personnel 
suggested for consideration by individual 
committee chairmen. 

4. A list of matters to be considered 
with regard to Convention sessions and 
reports. 


The following appointments of commit- 
tee chairmen were announced: 


Customers’ Relations Committee: H. A. 
Ehrmann, assistant comptroller, Midland 
United Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Customers’ Accounting Committee: H. 
B. Bearden, commercial manager, The 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

General Accounting Committee: M. F. 
Reeder, comptroller, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Accounting Machines Committee: C. E. 
Eble, manager, accounting department, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. e 

Office Management Committee: H. E. 
Cliff, assistant to auditor, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Exhibit Committee: Sidney Curren, 
assistant to auditor, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Natural Gas Representatives Commit- 
tee: F. B. Flahive, treasurer, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Statistics Committee: H. C. Davidson, 
secretary, Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Uniform Classification of Accounts 
Committee: H. M. Brundage, vice-presi- 
dent, Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Advisory Committee: W. A. Doering, 
auditor, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Nominating Committee: W. A. Doer- 
ing, auditor, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Affiliated Association Representatives: 
E. B. Nutt, auditor, Hope Natural Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Publicity Committee: E. B. Nutt, audi- 
tor, Hope Natural Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


An innovation in the organization pro- 
cedure was the holding of the meeting 
of committee chairmen following the 
meetings of the Managing and Advisory 
Committees. At this meeting the com- 
mittee chairmen, having the benefit of 
the suggestions at the two preceding 
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meetings, were enabled to discuss ques- 
tions of individual committee plans and 
scope and iron out all possible duplica- 
tion of effort. 

H. A. Ehrmann was assigned the task 
of submitting a plan for coordination of 
committee activities throughout the year. 
This as discussed will involve joint com- 
mittee meetings where desirable, mutual 
correspondence between committee chair- 
men as organization plans develop, selec- 
tion of meeting places, most economical 
and convenient for all committee mem- 
bers, etc. 

E. B. Nutt, vice-chairman of the sec- 
tion, will have under his direction pub- 
licity with regard to Section activities, 
including the securing of accounting ar- 
ticles for the A. G. A. MONTHLY. Sectional 
members having material to submit for 
publication should get in touch with Mr. 
Nutt, Auditor, Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany, 545 William Penn Way, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr. Nutt will also supervise develop- 
ment of contacts with affiliated associa- 
tions on accounting work. 

F. B. Flahive, treasurer of the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., of New York City, 
the chairman of the Natural Gas Repre- 
sentatives Committee, will have in charge 
the development of the interest and repre- 
sentation of natural gas representatives in 
the Section’s work. 

H. B. Bearden, commercial manager of 
The Laclede Gas Light Company, em- 
phasized the need of some sort of yard- 
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stick to determine relative efficiencies of 
customer accounting departments and sys- 
tems on a “man hour” basis. His com- 
mittee has under consideration some 
timely subjects. 

Mr. Eble, manager of the accounting 
department of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, is making plans for 
the perpetuation of the fundamental charts 
and will have other items of interest, in- 
cluding a continuation of the “Wrinkle” 
records. 

Mr. Cliff, of the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company of New Jersey, who 
heads the Office Management Committee, 
will consider reports on spreading em- 
ployment and various incentive plans. 

M. F. Reeder, comptroller of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, will present some important 
topics for discussion at a later date. 

The chairmen of the balance of the 
committees who, in their scope, are con- 
tinuing committees, are planning innova- 
tions and are considering some possible 
changes. 

Possible innovations in the manner of 
conducting sessions included: 

Consideration of devoting the first ses- 
sion to a round table or forum for discus- 
sion of committee activities. 

Confining duration of all sessions to 
two hours each, with provision for further 
discussion of specific reports by those 
members desiring to do so after adjourn- 
ment. 





Colonel Fogg Is Elected 


Vice-President of Edison Co. 


OLONEL 
O.H. FOGG, 
vice-president of 
the Consolidated 
Gas Company of 
New York, was 


elected a vice-pres- 
ident of The New 
York Edison Com- 
pany at a meeting 
of the directors 
held November 
29. Colonel Fogg 





O. H. Fogg is a director of the 
following nine 
companies of the Consolidated Gas 


group: Westchester Lighting Company, 
Bronx Gas and Electric Company, Cen- 
tral Union Gas Company, Northern 
Union Gas Company, National Coal and 
Coke Company, East River Gas Com- 
pany, Standard Gas Light Company, 
United Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, and the New York and Queens 
Electric Light and Power Company. He 
served a year as vice-president of the 
American Gas Association in 1926 and 
two years as president, beginning in 
1927. 

Colonel Fogg entered the gas indus- 
try as an office boy with the United Gas 


Improvement Company, Philadelphia, 
where he was born. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Consolidated Gas Company 
in 1904, in the department of mains and 
services, where he remained until 1910, 
when he was assigned to special research 
problems. In 1912 he was made utiliza- 
tion engineer and organized the utiliza- 
tion department, remaining its head until 
1917, when he resigned to enter the 
army. During the World War he was 
engaged in the design of plants for the 
repair and maintenance of ordnance ma- 
terial in France, and also in recruiting, 
organizing and training enlisted and 
commissioned personnel. Later he was 
engaged with the troops in the construc- 
tion of ordnance stations in France, and 
finally was placed in command of the 
Construction and Maintenance Divisions 
of the Ordnance Department, A. E. F., 
having been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He received the 
French decoration of the Ordre de l’Etoile 
Noire and the Distinguished Service 
Medal from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Upon his discharge from the army in 
1919, Colonel Fogg became secretary- 
manager of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, formed at that time by the amalga- 
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mation of the American Gas Institute 
and the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation. In 1924, he returned to the 
Consolidated Gas Company as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of commercial relations, 
customers’ service, and utilization. 


Show Temperature Effect on 
Tar Formation 


E Bureau of Mines has just issued 
Report of Investigations No. 3197, on 
the “Composition of the Fractions of Pri- 
mary and High-Temperature Tar,” by 
E. B. Kester and W. D. Pohle. This pa- 
per represents work done under a coop- 
erative agreement between the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, and the 
American Gas Association, in connection 
with the study of the gas, coke and by- 
product making properties of American 
coals. The authors have made a special 
study of the composition of the corre- 
sponding fractions of low- and high-tem- 
perature tars from the same coal in order 
to throw light on the net effect of tem- 
perature and heat treatment on the pri- 
mary products of coal decomposition in 
high-temperature coking practice, with ref- 
erence both to total quantities of chemically 
similar constituents and to their distribu- 
tion throughout the boiling range. 

No exactly parallel investigations are 
on record. The distribution of substances 
in high-temperature tars is fairly well 
understood. Such tars are more or less 
similar, consisting of the more stable 
phenols, aromatic and olefinic compounds 


resulting from the pyrolytic decomposi- | 
tion of a wide variety of primary tar | 


constituents. Low-temperature tars, on 
the other hand, are much more complex 
and change in composition as the tempera- 
ture of carbonization is increased, result- 
ing, finally, in high-temperature tar. 

In the present investigation, the pri- 
mary tar was formed by distilling, at the 
lowest possible temperature, in an atmos- 
phere of steam, in order to obtain the 
tar-forming constituents in as undecom- 
posed a condition as possible. These 
are compared with the constituents ob- 
tained at a carbonizing temperature of 
1000° C. (832° F.). 

The authors conclude that the primary 
tar first formed by heating coal at low 
temperature on further exposure to heat 
breaks down in the following order: 
Parafiins and naphthenes, acids, neutral 
oil, aromatics, olefins and pitch. The 
olefins, aromatics and pitch appear to be 
the most resistant to change of type by 
pyrolysis, although there may be little 
structural similarity between the repre- 
sentatives of each found in the two tars. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons exist as a 
major class of compounds in low-tem- 
perature tar, and they are the parent 
substances of the simpler aromatic com- 
pounds, such as benzene, phenol, etc., 
found in high-temperature tar. 

The Report of Investigations 3197 may 
be obtained free of charge by writing 
directly to the Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities 

HE Missouri Association of Public 

Utilities will hold its next annual con- 
vention at Excelsior Springs, Mo., April 
27, 28 and 29, 1933. Business sessions and 
the annual banquet will be held in the 
Elms Hotel. The Association membership 
includes electric, gas, water and street rail- 
way companies in Missouri. 

The program is now being arranged by a 
committee, of which C. J. Prashaw, Mis- 
souri Power & Light Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., is chairman. Entertainment 
activities will be in charge of a Committee 
of which Paul C. Ford, Kansas City Gas 
Company, is chairman. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


TE annual Fall Organization Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion will be held in San Francisco's Civic 
Auditorium, December 14 and 15. It has 
been customary to hold this conference late 
in November, but the meeting has been 
delayed to take advantage of the annual 
Sales Conference of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company which will attract man- 
agement, sales, and operating executives 
from all districts of the widespread terri- 
tory of that company throughout Northern 
California. 

It is expected to be a particularly im- 
pressive meeting to sales people because of 
the fact that as a part of its Sales Confer- 
ence the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and the Gas Appliance Society of California 
are promoting an exhibition of gas and 
electric household appliances which will 
occupy the entire main floor of the Audi- 
torium. This exhibition will be open to 
the public and is expected to attract thou- 
sands of Bay District people. 

Most of the Association’s meetings will 
take place on December 14. In the morning 
there will be meetings of Accounting, Pub- 
lic Relations, and Publicity and Advertising 
Sections, and a joint meeting of the Com- 
mercial and Technical Sections. This joint 
meeting is being held to discuss problems 
of venting and servicing gas appliances 
upon which both sections have put con- 
siderable study during the past year. 

The Commercial Section will meet alone 
at luncheon to perfect its 1933 organiza- 
tion, while the Technical Section will meet 
during the entire day of December 15. 

On the afternoon of December 14, there 
will be a joint meeting of all sections held 
under the auspices of the Public Relations 
Section to discuss customer relations prob- 
lems. This wiil be styled a Customers 
Relations Conference. 

On the evening of December 14 a huge 
gas industry rally is being organized jointly 
by the Gas Appliance Society of California 
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Convention Calendar 


December 
6-8 Meter School & Conference 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
14-15 Pacific Coast Gas Association 


nnual Organization Conference 
San Francisco, Calif. 
1933 
January 
23-25 American Society Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Engineers 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
23-27. American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers 
New York, N. Y. 


March 
7-8 Oklahoma Utilities Association 
oe Biltmore, Oklahoma 
a. 
27-31 American Society Civil Engineers 
Miami, Fila. 


City, 


April 
21 Maryland Utilities Association 
rig Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 


27-29 Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


May 
2-4 A.G.A. Southern Regional Sales Con- 
ference 
Washington, D. C. 
2-4 Southern Gas Association 
Washington, D. C. 
2-5 Chamber of Commerce of United States 
Washington, D. C. 
May 30 to June 2 Institution of Gas Engineers 
(British) 


Liverpool, England 


September 


18-19 Canadian Gas Association 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Wk. 25 American Gas Association 
15th Annual Convention, 


Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





and the Pacific Coast Gas Association. It 
is anticipated attendance at this rally and 
accompanying banquet will exceed 500, be- 
ing drawn from gas company, manufac- 
turer, and dealer personnel throughout 
California. At this rally the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company will announce its 
sales and advertising program for 1933. 

All arrangements for the meeting are 
in charge of H. L. Masser, president of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association; R. N. 
Dreiman, chairman of the Accounting Sec- 
tion; E. P. Ramsay, chairman of the Public- 
ity and Advertising Section; F. U. Naylor, 
chairman of the Commercial Section; R. L. 
Hinckley, chairman of the Manufacturers 
Section; D. L. Scott, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Section; and Guy Corfield, 
chairman of the Technical Section. 

R. E. Fisher, vice-president in charge of 
public relations and sales of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, and past presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
heads the committee in charge of the ex- 
hibition and correlation of the participa- 
tion of the Association and the Gas Appli- 
ance Society. 


The Maryland Utilities 
Association 


V.  cemnmap to an announcement by 

President F. A. Mitchell, the eleventh 
annual meeting of The Maryland Utilities 
Association will be held Friday, April 21, 


1933, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Meetings of the electric, gas and trans- 
portation groups will be held in the morn- 
ing, a general session in the afternoon, with 
addresses by outstanding leaders in their 
particular fields, and a dinner, to be fol- 
lowed by dancing, in the evening. Ar- 
rangements have not been finally completed, 
but an interesting and attractive program 
has been outlined. 

Entertainment will be provided for ladies 
attending this meeting, and it is earnestly 
desired that as many as possible arrange 
to be present. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


ARCH 7 and 8 have been selected as 

the dates for the 1933 convention of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association and 
the Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City, as 
the place. The annual dinner will be held 
on March 7. 

There will be a general session of all 
divisions the morning of the first day with 
telephone division session and joint session 
of electric, gas and electric railway the 
first afternoon and the second day. The 
convention will be a strictly business gather- 
ing with a program built around subjects 
of definite outstanding current importance. 

The president of the association, R. J. 
Daugherty, represents the gas division. 

Further details will be announced later 
by Manager Edward F. McKay. 
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How They Started and 
A. G. A. i 
Affiliated Associations So 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


i HE Michigan Gas Association is unique in that it ° 
has no company memberships, either active or asso- Way, 
pany P ,. <a x STS 
a 


ciate; its membership is composed entirely of individuals, 
today about 250. However, the work of the Association 
is like that of similar bodies and has changed considerably 
with the passing of the years in that activities are now car- 
ried on that were not known in the early days. 

Since it was organized, in 1893, the Association has 
established for itself a high place in the gas industry. 
Through contact with the University of Michigan, the or- 
ganization’s program for the education of young men in 
the gas industry, as provided in its Gas Fellowship, estab- 
lished in 1900, has put into the gas industry men who 
are now executives of high rank in some of the leading 
companies of the country. This Fellowship is said to be 
the oldest industrial fellowship in the United States. On 
the roll of those who have held this Fellowship in years 
past are such names as, Herman Russell, A. F. Traver, 
Samuel Ball. 


In addition 
to its Fellow- 
ship, during 
the past five 
years the Asso- 
ciation has 
carried on a 
greatly ex- 
panded pro- 
gram of te- 
search activities 
through the 
Department of 
Engineering 
Research of the 
University of 
Michigan, hav- 
ing financed 
the employ- 
ment of a full- 
time investi- 
gator attached 
to the staff of 
the University, 
in the person 
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Herewith is the eleventh of a series of articles 
appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving 
an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Work of these associations has proved 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
on the splendid records of these organizations. 


has given full time to the work. This activity has also 

3 been under the general direction of Professor Alfred H. 
White, dean of the Department of Chemical Engineering, 
under whose able guiding hand the original Fellowship 

a & has been carried on ever since its inception. Valuable 
work has been done during these five years on such topics 
as the evaluation of bituminous coals for water gas manu- 
facture in this territory and kindred operating problems, 
including the utilization of crude oil from the recently 
discovered Michigan oil fields. 

Among the past presidents of the Association will be 
found the names of men who have played and are playing 
a conspicuous part in developing the gas industry in Mich- 
igan and elsewhere. Some of these are now dead, but 
most of them are still active in the industry. They include, 
Henry D. Walbridge, Henry W. Douglas, William M. 
Eaton, B. C. Cobb, W. H. Barthold, B. O. Tippy, D. H. 
Fraser, Warren S. Blauvelt, Glenn R. Chamberlain, Sam- 
uel Ball, J. W. Batten, J. A. Brown, F. W. Seymour, 
George H. 

Waring, B. G. 
Campbell, C. 
’ R. Henderson, 
Frank W. 
Steere, Frank 
A. Newton, 
A. I. Snyder, 
‘Professor Al- 
fred H. White. 

The first sec- 
retary of the 
Association 
was the late 
Henry W. 

Douglas, of 
Ann Arbor. 
He was suc- 
ceeded by 
Alonzo P. 
Ewing, who 
was in turn 
succeeded _ by 
Glenn R. 
Chamberlain. 
The latter 
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Dealer Cooperative Activities 
on the Pacific Coast” 


Ferme danger of discussing co- 
operative activities being carried on 
in one section of the country is the tend- 
ency to assume that, simply because they 
have been discussed or written about, such 
activities will be serviceable in any other 
locality. As a matter of fact some much 
discussed activities may have proved only 
partially, or only temporarily beneficial, 
and in any case activities which have 
proved successful for some time are probably 
successful largely because they have been 
fitted to the peculiar and special require- 
ments of the section in which they are 
effective. 

Therefore, lest anyone mistake this dis- 
cussion to be offered as a panacea for his 
own problems, it is important to point 
out that constant change is necessaty to 
keep up with changing conditions; that 
activities may be compared only in so far 
as the original problematic factors may be 
comparable; and that fundamental prin- 
ciples should be the guide to the ultimate 
goal of any plan of activity. 

Cooperative activities in the Pacific 
Northwest, designed to meet the needs of 
a highly competitive electric situation, and 
undisturbed by natural gas activities of any 
moment, have developed in a reasonably 
orderly fashion during several years. In 
Northern California cooperative activities 
had attained a degree of stability before the 
recent introduction of natural gas which 
has served as a reasonably solid foundation 
for changes and further development. The 
Gas Appliance Society, an organization of 
manufacturers, retailers and utilities has 
served as a meeting ground for the discus- 
sion of problems and the development of 
ideas for several years, and the experience 
gained by all members from the coopera- 
tive campaigns and discussions of various 
trade practises has prepared the industry 
locally to meet the increased demands 
brought on by introduction of natural gas 
without the chaotic effects which other- 
wise might have been expected. Expan- 
sion of the functions of that organization 
to include joint campaign planning and 
advertising has been relatively simple and 
generally effective. Recent campaigns have 
been financed in part by utilities and in 
part by retailers through the purchase of 
tags with each appliance purchased for re- 
sale, receipts from tag sale going to the 
advertising fund. 


“Address before the Commercial Section, 
A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 11, 1932. 


By F. M. Banks 
Southern California Gas Company 


That portion of Southern California lying 
north of San Diego has faced a different 
problem. The wide accéptance of gas for 
household purposes, resultant from the 
comparatively mild climate and the early 
introduction of natural gas, together with 
the relatively fast growth of the territory 
had made such demands upon the utilities 
that their greatest efforts were directed to 
extension of facilities and betterment of 
service. The same factors, plus remote- 
ness from other manufacturing centers have 
contributed largely to the growth of a rela- 
tively large number of local manufacturers. 
Decreasing necessity for expansion has al- 
lowed more thought to be given to an 
orderly development of market, a matter 
which has become more urgent because of 
the recent and current criticism of and 
agitation against utility policies. It is prob- 
able that such criticism has helped those 
utilities to see their obligations more clearly 
from the point of view of the industry as 
a whole rather than from point of view of 
utilities only and at least some practical 
headway has been made. ; 

One of the initial steps taken to meet 
such obligations was to conduct a series of 
meetings with large retailers, in order that 
the utilities might more clearly understand 
the problems of merchandisers, and also 
that the merchandisers might perceive their 
function to be distributors of good equip- 
ment rather than simply merchandisers of 
goods in volume. The statement of the 
department manager of one such concern 
that he could not see how any gas range 
could possibly be worth one hundred dol- 
lars to any purchaser is a striking exam- 
ple of the need for education. The 
value to the industry of permanence of in- 
vestment is not self evident; that acceptance 
of old equipment in trade may be a distinct 
aid to promotional selling, and hence a 
contributing factor to market development 
for the retailer requires proof; the distinc- 
tion between promotional selling and mer- 
chandising is not apparent, and until it is 
made so no merchandiser will realize the 
value to him of utility sales activities. 

In the effort to develop a better under- 
standing, advertising has served as a dis- 
tinctly useful and practical background, and 
one generally appreciated. The activities 
of the P. C. G. Association, including radio 
broadcasts designed to reach women in the 
home; publicity articles in trade magazines 


of coast circulation, together with appropri- 
ate industrial and commercial advertise- 
ments; and domestic copy in a home and 
garden magazine of coast circulation, form 
the foundation. This work is conducted by 
an agency under the direction of a commit- 
tee and is paid for by appropriation from 
utilities. 

Additional joint utility advertising has 
been conducted by a joint committee of 
utilities. This work, including newspapers, 
poster boards and some direct mail, and 
providing layout assistance for retailers, to- 
gether with advance samples of utility copy 
and window cards for tie-in purposes is 
carried on in addition to the normal ad- 
vertising of the utilities, but all are fitted 
to the general program. Joint advertising 
copy necessarily directs appeal to service 
and performance, and to acceptance of the 
standard of the A. G. A. BLUE STAR. In 
order to gain the advantage of more direct 
merchandising appeal, cooperative cam- 
paigns over the area have been used to 
advantage. In order that all interested 
agencies might participate in the campaigns, 
range manufacturers or their agents (for 
example) were told of the plan, and they 
were asked to choose members for a stand- 
ing range campaign committee, to meet 
upon call. Retailing associations, and trade 
associations were asked to do likewise. 
Similar committees were formed for other 
major appliances and with the aid of these 
committees, advance plans for campaigns 
and budgets were outlined. Each commit- 
tee undertakes to agree upon the time and 
duration of a campaign for its line deter- 
mines the special features, and the appor- 
tionment of expense of such features among 
the agencies involved. 

Poster board space is utilized for general 
appeal prior to the period of special in- 
ducements. At the beginning of induce- 
ment period special stickers are posted on 
the existing displays to provide the “buy 
now” appeal. Manufacturers encourage 
and assist independent retailers to advertise 
their own equipment during this period, as 
participants in the cooperative activity. 
Utility news copy and direct mail tie-in 
with the whole. 

The fact that all components of the local 
industry have some voice in the preparation 
of the program has added to the acceptance 
of the effort. Successful experience with 
some campaigns has increased confidence to 
the extent that future efforts will probably 
have the benefit of increased advertising by 
individual retailers. Many retailers have 
been outspoken in their praise of the work, 
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and trade association officers and secretaries 
have sent letters to members and non- 
members alike in order to show the type of 
service which their association has to offer 
them. Manufacturers also have been dili- 
gent in securing participation of their 
dealers. Unquestionably the conduct of the 
activity has been somewhat cumbersome due 
to the diversified interests involved, and 
there is always some dissatisfaction con- 
cerning the details of any effort. However, 
it is hoped that experience and increased 
confidence will eliminate some of the dif- 
ficulties. Meanwhile, the results on the 
whole, and the attitude of retailer and 
manufacturer have been highly pleasing. 

Throughout the year advance advertising 
copy and window cards are provided for 
retailers and in the course of this work 
the utilities attempt to interest retailers, 
especially the smaller ones, to maintain 
better window displays. Retailers are also 
encouraged to discuss merchandising poli- 
cies for the purpose of developing a better 
understanding of the industry's needs, and 
a definite appreciation of their function 
within the industry. Where extension of 
mains is possible from time to time re- 
tailers are encouraged to devote some of 
the time of their salesmen to outside sales 
work. If utilities are to open possible 
extensions to retailers in advance of can- 
vassing the line themselves, experience 
dictates the necessity for assisting dealer 
salesmen. Not infrequently it proves dif- 
ficult to show the retailer the absurdity of 
expecting such potential customers to come 
to his store without field solicitation. Once 
he has decided to enter the field it is im- 
portant that he place trained men on the 
work. A poor or inexperienced salesman is 
too often inclined to sell low-priced equip- 
ment in order to make quick sales and 
often it is difficult to get the retailer to see 
that he will realize a greater return by 
offering reasonable extension of credit for 
better equipment, as he can thus obtain 
higher average sale per potential customer. 
Experience has indicated the necessity for 
assisting salesmen in this work of sub- 
stitute selling lest the untrained salesmen 
talk the price down to such a level that no 
one makes a profit. In fact cases are not 
infrequent of salesmen advising potential 
customers to keep their present equipment 
until it is worn out, if they think they are 
on the point of losing out to a competitor. 
Such shortsighted practise may keep out 
a competitor, but it also may make the ex- 
tension impossible. In this connection, it 
is apparent that an extension policy having 
the extension allowance predicated upon 
the equipment to be placed in service, or 
upon revenue, serves to interest dealers in 
placing more and better equipment on the 
line in order to assure that the extension 
will be made. For that reason some coast 
utilities have changed their extension rules 
to do away with flat allowances per cus- 
tomer. 

The policy of advising retailers of possi- 
ble extensions, indicating the necessary 
amount of business to assure it, has had an 
excellent effect upon dealer relations, par- 


ticularly in fast growing sections. A little 
experience soon proves to the retailer in 
the smaller communities that he must put 
men in the field or the business will go to 
the large business centers or mail order 
houses. For example, an extension near a 
small community twenty-five miles from 
the metropolitan center was being can- 
vassed, and 80 per cent of the appliances 
placed by non-utility men were from out- 
side of that community. On the other hand 
where the small retailer in the smaller 
communities has devoted time to such ex- 
tensions his results have been excellent. For 
example, the leading hardware merchant, 
who was the mayor of a small community 
was so pleased with the fairness of the 
utility in the matter of canvassing that he 
spent his own time on week-ends and his 
store sold approximately 50 per cent of 
the equipment sold on the extension, and 
most of the balance of the appliances sold 
on this extension to date were sold by an- 
other retailer in that community. His 
attitude has changed from one of active 
antagonism to one of intelligent coopera- 
tion, and he now carries a better line of 
merchandise than formerly. 

A plan for establishing retailers as sub- 
agents for gas refrigerators has served ef- 
fectively to increase sales and at the same 
time improve dealer relations by opening 
to them a new line of business on a prof- 
itable basis. The plan in effect for the past 
two years includes inducement for  pur- 
chase and operation of displays by the 
retailer; compensation for leads turned over 
to the utility for closing; increased com- 
pensation for sales made and assigned to 
the utility for financing; and further in- 
creased compensation for sales closed and 
financed by the retailer. The effort is made 
to assist the retailers to become proficient 
themselves without leaning heavily on the 
utility for selling. They may call on the 
utility men assigned exclusively to that work 
for assistance in closing, but the assistance 
consists mainly of watching and later con- 
structively criticizing the salesman’s efforts. 
Group meetings of dealers are conducted 
from time to time by the utility to train 
them in sales methods and proper installa- 
tion and operation. The utility men assigned 
to the activity are in constant contact with 
retailers and make prospect calls with 
dealer men to help them improve their sell- 
ing presentations and closing arguments. 

It should be pointed out clearly that 
this type of wholesaling by the utility, un- 
der normal circumstances, should be done 
only if the appliance so sold is one not 
generally available in the territory. To do 
the same with one or two makes of ranges 
would give insufficient consideration to the 
rights of the many other manufacturers and 
their dealers, and the more nearly the util- 
ity were to succeed in controlling the 
market, the more severe would be the dam- 
age to the others. Except in most unusual 
cases, for example, introduction of service 
in very small, isolated communities not 
provided with adequate retailing provisions, 
such plans are not used on the coast. It is 
recognized, however, that unusual circum- 
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stances may afford ample justification for 
use of plans of this character in some local 
areas. 

Several coast companies are developing 
or have developed market analysis statis- 
tics which serve to guide their promotional 
expenditures and activity, as well as to 
provide a check of increased equipment 
Saturation on their lines. The commercial 
section of the P.C.G. Association has fos- 
tered preparation of these statistics as well 
as Statistics indicating the load value of 
appliances in service. The latter statistics 
indicate the realizable increment value of 
one type of appliance replacing another, or 
the value of an appliance alone or in com- 
bination with other appliances. These sta- 
tistics have been most effectively employed 
to indicate to retailers the degree to which 
their local market is unsaturated with respect 
to various appliances, and the potential of 
unacquired business expressed in dollars 
of gross appliance sales. Such figures, when 
presented with comparable figures from 
areas better developed, seldom fail to im- 
press retailers with the need for more in- 
tensive selling. When the figures are pre- 
sented in the light of the relatively small 
proportion of the current business being 
done by the utility, the retailer and manu- 
facturer become more sympathetic of the 
need for added selling effort, better terms, 
and coordinated activity. 

The presentation of such information has 
also proved an effective starting point for 
distinguishing between merchandising and 
promotional selling. The retailer can be 
shown by statistics in his own section of the 
city that he can not expect “over the 
counter’ selling alone to develop the 
optimum load condition. He will readily 
recognize that promotional necessity exists 
in varying degree in all lines. Manufac- 
turers too can be interested to establish 
additional agencies in needy sections. Both 
can realize the helpful effect of reasonable 
financing and reasonable “‘trade-in’’ policies 
in promotional selling. 

All that remains to be proved is that 
promotional selling is of benefit to them in 
developing or creating sales. It should be 
obvious to the retailer that field selling is 
difficult at best, but almost useless, unless 
the sales presentation can be built around 
a particular appliance. Now if the sales 
story is built around that appliance in a 
constructive manner it will sell a desire 
for the service to be performed by that 
appliance. If the appliance is not sold by 
the utility at the time there remains the 
important fact that the idea of service which 
has been sold may ultimately result in a 
purchase later, and in many cases from a 
retailer's store. In order to effectively 
prove that such selling is creative, and does 
benefit the retailers, some coast utilities 
check dealer sales obtained from local per- 
mits or otherwise, against utility sales call 
records and advise the retailer of the num- 
ber of calls made by the utility salesmen on 
a particular customer during the six months’ 
period preceding the sale. 

One coast utility has recently started a 
plan to turn its employee prospect leads 
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over to dealers who will put men in the 
field to follow them. The plan has obvious 
advantages and disadvantages, and it may 
be interesting to watch the results to see 
if the same benefit is obtained as under the 
plan of utility follow up of such leads; 
whether customer reaction is adverse; and 
whether the retailers disabuse themselves 
of the idea that prospects from employees 
are sO numerous as to preclude them from 
obtaining their normal amount of business. 

During the past year P.C.G. Association 
and the P.C.E. Association created a Joint 
Trade Relations Committee with a Trade 
Relations Representative whose duty it is 
to assist in coordinating the activities of the 
industry by acquainting manufacturer, re- 
tailer and trade association, as well as 
utility with the problems and views of the 
industry. Some indication is evidenced that 
his work is beneficial in creating a better 
understanding. Not the least among his 
activities has been a program to interest 
utility district managers and sales managers 
in the views and needs of retailers, as well 
as in the necessity for educating them to 
see the industry's needs in a broader light. 
An effort is being made to have that in- 
terest and understanding passed on to the 
ranks of utility employees, where trouble 
most often originates because of a lack of 
understanding of utility policies. 

In the light of a retailer's understand- 
ing of the fundamental aim of promotional 
selling, and its beneficial effect upon his 
business the method of compensation of 
utility field salesmen becomes less con- 
troversial. However, with men paid en- 
tirely or principally by commission close 
Supervision is required if flagrant cases of 
conflict are to be avoided. No case of 
straight commission compensation has come 
to my attention on the coast, but there is 
one case of straight salary payment which 
is said to be satisfactory. However, that 
utility serves only small communities over 
a scattered area, and possibly the acquaint- 
ance of prospect and utility salesmen and 
retailer aid in the successful operation. Pa- 
cific coast experience with straight salary in 
larger centers has been anything but good. 
The difficulty of supervision, the lessened 
incentive to create prospects, and the at- 
tempts of some retailers to bribe salesmen 
to turn their prospects over to them have 
made that method ineffectual. 

Experience with the plan assigning utility 
field’ men to the job of creating prospects 
to be turned over to dealers, with commis- 
sion paid upon dealer sales accomplishment 
has been poor. First, the task of crea- 
tive selling with no particular appliance 
about which to build a sales presentation 
was extremely difficult, and the men fell 
into the habit of listing dealer sales with- 
out doing any work. Finally the dealers 
refused to furnish a list of sales unless 
the salesmen split their commissions with 
them. 

If a utility sells appliances definitely 
representative of the best in each class it 
serves in the effort to establish a public 
acceptance of that standard and that price 
range, it becomes easier for retailers gen- 


erally to sell at or near the same price 
range. If at the same time the utility sell- 
ing program is constructive in that it sells 
on the basis of creating desire for service 
and is not directed solely at the particular 
appliance, then retailers will benefit di- 
rectly from the work. Proper supervision 
of men on part salary and part commission 
under those conditions will produce results, 
and intelligent retailers can be brought to 
see it as a reasonable and helpful activity. 
If manufacturers will talk constructively to 
their dealers on the matter much headway 
will be made toward a proper understand- 
ing of the industry by retailers generally. 
Too often the tendency of manufacturer 
representatives is to agree with their dealers 
that utilities are usurping a field which is 
rightfully their own, knowing full well that 
he would talk differently if he happened to 
be selling to the utility in that territory. 
An interesting experiment is being tried 
in two small communities on the coast, 
which bases compensation partly upon 
salary and partly upon commission but 
on an unusual basis. Each dealer in the 
salesman’s territory has an established quota, 
based upon past records. If all dealers 
reach an average stipulated percentage of 
their quotas for the month and none falls 
below a stipulated minimum the salesman 
receives a higher percentage of commis- 
sion upon the sales made by himself. If 
one dealer falls below the stipulated mini- 
mum, or all dealers fall below the afore- 
mentioned mark, the salesman receives a 
lessened scale of commission upon the sales 
which he has made. The plan has appar- 
ent complications, particularly for larger 
communities, but some beneficial experience 
may be gained from it. Under the plan 
the salesman has a personal interest in 
helping those dealers who are in the 
plan; the dealer has only to provide a 
statement of his sales to be included; the 
salesman receives no commission unless he 
sells equipment himself; and he has no 
incentive to play favorites among the deal- 
ers for he cannot tell which one may fall 
below the mark and thus throw him into 
a lower commission class for the month. 
Since the market currently available for 
any equipment is limited to some extent 
by the terms upon which it is offered for 
sale, financing is a matter of first im- 
portance. As a rule utilities are inclined 
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to overestimate the importance of extended 
terms and retailers to underestimate it, a 
situation not surprising when one considers 
that the utility has information available 
which shows the extent of market unac- 
quired, and the retailer has not. Despite 
the utility interest in revenue from the load 
produced by the operation of added appli- 
ances, which interest the retailer cannot 
have, experience in more than one case has 
shown that a sensible demonstration of the 
market potential has the effect of softening 
the retailers’ attitude toward extension of 
terms. Of course the views can never be 
brought closer than to the point of willing- 
ness on the part of each to recover the 
reasonable cost of financing, in one manner 
or another. Unless utilities be willing to 
undertake financing of all sales of good 
appliances, no matter by whom made, then 
under normal circumstances to finance sales 
of dealers to whom it wholesales equip- 
ment is fundamentally unsound. 

Manufacturers are vitally interested, for 
they are often called upon to finance their 
dealer sales in order to secure volume, or 
to keep up with competitors. Normal fi- 
nance company terms on small equipment, 
such as domestic gas appliances, are almost 
prohibitive because of the minimum charges 
necessitated by the isolation of risk and 
cost of handling the account. Finance 
companies will offer much better terms if 
the utility will collect all accounts, and 
usually with recourse upon the utility. 
Very few cases in which a utility has been 
willing to assume this burden has come to 
my attention. Upon occasion local finance 
companies may be prevailed upon to accept 
less restrictive terms for specified periods, 
for example, for a three-month water heater 
campaign, to accept paper from all ac- 
credited sales agencies for all accredited 
water heaters, but generally the plan is not 
available. 

At the present state of development it 
may be that best results can be obtained by 
working out local plans, with the needs 
and ideas of all agencies taken into con- 
sideration. If manufacturer, retailer and 
utility have the same idea of the need for 
development of market, such local agree- 
ments can be worked out with considerable 
satisfaction. Cases are on record in which 
the interests reaching an agreement have 
also agreed to special terms for stated 
campaign periods. Possibly the best solu- 
tion would be to foster the establishment 
of such agreements in major trade areas, to 
serve as precedents for less easily organ- 
ized areas. 

In conclusion, it has been demonstrated 
in more than one instance that when the 
utility, has first undertaken the job of dem- 
onstrating sensibly the value of promotional 
selling, and the need for it if markets are 
to be opened adequately, then the attitude 
of retailers and manufacturers becomes at 
once less critical and more helpful. With 
a changed attitude, the solution of the 
finance problem becomes easier; agitation 
against utility promotional selling receives 
less attention; and properly supervised sales 
compensation plans are readily acceptable. 
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Kitchen Modernization Puppet Show 


HOME Service 
activity of 
ever-increasing inter- 
est is that of kitchen 
planning, giving in- 
formation to in- 
quirers regarding 
the most used room 
in every home. The 
arrangement of 
equipment to be 
most saving of time 
and energy; assist- 
ance in selection of 
new equipment; and 
color schemes are part of the problems 
considered. 
The home service department of the 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 





Miss Karen Fladoes 


tired to accompany her spouse, Master 
Fussyhub, to a party given by Ben Franklin 
to show some newfangled idea he has 
evolved to benefit mankind. Instead she 
falls asleep and is then transported on the 
tail of Ben Franklin’s kite to the home of 
the wizard where he has hundreds of things 
designed to benefit womankind. The 
second scene is the model kitchen where 
all these wonders are stored. Dame Drudg- 
ery, overwhelmed by the marvellous things 
she sees here, goes back to earth to spread 
these ideas abroad. 

“Of course,” added Miss Fladoes, “‘this 
outline can give no idea of the real clever- 
ness of the play, which was a little master- 
piece. Every detail was painstakingly cared 
for. The stage was set for both scenes 
with as much precision as on many a stage 


Scenes from “Dame Drudgery Dreams” 





has developed an unusual scheme to pre- 
sent the subject to homemakers in the form 
of a “Puppet Show” entertainment, and 
Miss Karen Fladoes, home service director, 
reports genuine interest in the reception 
given the program. 

“Seldom has the program of Utility Hall 
included a feature as interesting or as un- 
usual as the Puppet Show which ran for 
four performances last month,” said Miss 
Fladoes. The title was “Dame Drudgery 
Dreams”; the time, “a hundred years ago, 
more or less.” The subject of the play 
was to put it most prosaically, Dame 
Drudgery’s glimpse into the perfect kitchen 
—1932 model. 

In the first of the two scenes, the old- 
fashioned kitchen of Dame Drudgery is 
shown, where she has to carry water, fetch 
wood, make the fire, bake the bread, and 
carry on a hundred-and-one other household 
tasks. At the end of the day, she is far too 


set for real actors 
instead of dolls. 
The modern 
kitchen with its 
gas range, double-drainboard sink, kitchen 
cabinet, and automatic refrigerator would 
arouse pangs of envy in the heart of any 
housewife. The puppets themselves were 
the work of artists, imaginative in design 
and capably executed. The authors handled 
the subject excellently, bringing out the 
points Utility Hall wished emphasized by 
means of rhymes. For example, a jingle on 
kitchen arrangement is the sort of thing 
that sticks in one’s memory.” The jingle 
follows: 


First the stove and then the sink, 
At right angles, I should think; 
Then the cabinet and table 

Just as close as you are able. 

At right angles on the left 
Refrigerator should be kept; 

Here and there a handy shelf, 

A thousand steps you save yourself. 


“This matter of kitchen planning is a 
subject that has been given a great deal of 
thought in Utility Hall,” Miss Fladoes ex- 
plained. ‘Our kitchens, while greatly im- 
proved over those of our grandmothers, 
have still a long way to go before they 
reach perfection. It is our ambition to show 
women how by use of the right kind of 
equipment and its proper arrangement their 
kitchens can be made more convenient. This 
was the purpose- of the Puppet Show.” 





House Matters 


ie OTHING in recent years has added 
so much to the attractiveness of the 
modern kitchen as has the metamorphosis 
of the gas range. Not so long ago the 
kitchen stove was a thing of cast-iron 


gratings and sheet-iron and all the polish 
and attention in the world made it merely 
tolerable. But not until one has seen the 
newer gas ranges can one realize how a 
thing of purely utilitarian purpose can 
contribute so much to making the kitchen 
as pretty as any room in the house. 

Back two or three generations ago the 
convenience of the gas range was so great 
as compared with the wood stove then so 
generally in vogue that the designers needed 
to consider only sizes and capacity in order 
to market their product on every street 
where the gas mains were laid. The choice 
of colors was black, which was likely to 
become rust as the years went by and no 
cook or housewife was: wont to point 
proudly to the stove however much that 
appliance contributed to the merit of the 
viands prepared. 

When a 1908 horseless carriage parks in 
front of a 1932 model, one can see at a 
glance that the vehicle designers have made 
vast strides in combining grace with a 
purpose. The advance in the design of 
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gas ranges has been just as remarkable al- 
though not so evident to the average person 
because the facilities for parking stoves in 
juxtaposition are not so good. The house- 
wife who has been entreating a tinsmith 
to patch up the twenty-year-old stove in 
order that heat will not escape from its 
rightful place—the oven—would be repaid 
by an inspection of the new model stoves, 
especially if she is concerned because her 
kitchen is not so attractive as those which 
are pictured in the advertisements in the 
women’s magazines. 

Even the most modest gas range—the 
kind that the young couple starting out 
would place in their cottage—is a thing 
of beauty with enamel in white or the 
pastel shades. And as for the more pre- 
tentious models, what else could be desired 
by the longest purse and the most artistic 
taste! I have in mind one with a trade name 
implying magical and patrician qualities 
which would mystify that queen of cooks 
(Grandma on the farm) so little has it of 
the appearance of a mere stove. 

It is a cabinet which might house a 
radio, a phonograph and a desk. One 
model comes in Italian grand antique mar- 
ble finish with old ivory trim and handles 


of onyx-green bakelite, and it is all en- 
amelled. ~ Would one ever have fancied a 
stove—a mere stove—described in such 
terms? 

Withal the apparatus is entirely practical. 
The enamelled top lifts easily to form a 
screen for the back wall from the vapors 
from the kettles and pans. A tiny pilot 
light eliminates the use of matches; any 
burner can be started by turning a valve 
and pressing a button. And the oven, 
carefully insulated, is equipped with a con- 
trol arrangement so that an afternoon out 
will not delay the dinner. 

In other directions, also, gas has made 
its greatest advance in recent years and each 
advance has added to the convenience and 
comfort of the home. It has, for instance, 
solved the hot water problem. So great 
is the range of the gas-heater that Father 
no longer is told to take a cold shower or 
none at all on the morning when Biddy 
wants limitless hot water, for the weekly 
wash. And never, where these appliances 
are installed, must the evening dishwater 
be heated on the kitchen range because 
two people had baths before dinner.— 
November 5, 1932—Saturday Night, To- 
ronto, Canada. 





This Book Gives New Slant 
On Cooking with Gas 


OLORFUL, informative, and_ strik- 

ingly illustrative of the supremacy of 
gas as a modern cooking medium, a new 
book has just come from the press. En- 
titled Modern Cookery, it appears with the 
imprint of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Its issuance 
marks a valuable contribution to the de- 
velopment of the gas industry. Accorded 
a spontaneous welcome by the people of 
Philadelphia, it is believed worthy of much 
wider distribution. 

Until quite recently a cook book was a 
cook book. Given accurate recipes and 
a suitable fuel, good results could be ex- 
pected. It was only when oven heat con- 
trol devices made their appearance that 
recipes had to be revised to take care of 
time and temperature. Cooking charts were 
added. Instructions were inserted in reci- 
pes to make them tie in with the charts. 

But the advent of full-automatic cook- 
ing called for something more revolution- 
ary. When clocks began to appear on elec- 
tric ranges, books were prepared by some 
of the manufacturers to take care of the 
innovation. Then came clock-control cook- 
ing in its superlative degree with gas as 
the fuel. This is virtually a development 
of the last year or so. 

One of the first gas companies to take 
up full-automatic cooking and promote it 
aggressively was The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company. In fact that company 
decided some months ago to talk and ad- 
vertise only ranges of the insulated type 
with clock control and oven-heat control. 


And this decision connoted that instruc- 
tions should be available so that customers 
would get the maximum of service out of 
the new cooking appliances. 

No cook book in existence met the re- 
quirements. So it was decided to compile a 
new book which would embody all the 
essential cooking information, help the 
housewife enjoy fully the convenience of 
her automatic range and get greater value 
for the money spent for food. 

Months of research and careful selection 
and testing of recipes preceded the actual 
work of compilation. In this the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and other agencies co- 
operated. When these details had been 
completed, the general plan and treatment 
of the book were worked out. 

The result is something entirely new and 
distinctive. Strictly speaking, it is not to 
be classed merely as a cook book, but as a 
complete treatise on the modern art of gas 
cookery. In the processes treated, many 
new methods and theories are advanced and 
old ones discarded. 

The book contains 72 pages, printed in 
four colors on enamel paper and bound in 
an artistic cover. 

Upon opening it, the reader is impressed 
at once by the brilliant, lifelike illustrations. 
These are in four colors and picture foods 
which were freshly cooked for the purpose 
and exposed on the photographic plates 
just as they were taken from the oven. 
These illustrations do more than depict the 
foods, they present the latest ideas for 
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setting tables with an eye to tastiness and 
symmetry. 

A departure from formerly accepted 
cooking methods is found in the book in 
the matter of searing. In fact searing is not 
recommended at all. This new no-searing 
practice, it is explained, is sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture, the meat 
packers and various State agriculture col- 
leges. 

Housewives will find the arrangement of 
the book most convenient. Recipes are seg- 
regated under such section headings as 
Boiling, Frying, Broiling, Roasting, Oven 
Meals, Baking, Sea Food, Soups, Salads, 
Desserts, Holiday and Party Menus. A 
particularly interesting chapter is that on 
Marketing. 

The general foreword and introductions 
to the various sections are handled in a 
chatty feminine style and accentuate re- 
peatedly the new freedom brought to 
women by full-automatic gas cookery. 

Modern Cookery is copyrighted by The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. How- 
ever, arrangements can be made by other 
gas companies or associated interests to 
print editions for themselves, either in the 
present form or with revisions. 


William G. Von Gemmingen 


ILLIAM G. VON GEMMINGEN, 

consulting engineer, died October 17 
at Eastland, Texas. He had been active in 
the manufactured and natural gas industry 
for twenty years both as a consultant and 
operating official. His offices were in New 
York. 

Born fifty years ago in West View, Vir- 
ginia, he was the son of Baron Sigmund 
Von Gemmingen, who came to this country 
before the Civil War and married Miss 
Mary Webb, of Richmond, Virginia. He 
was educated at Rock Hill College and in 
Germany at the University of Gottingen. 

After a year in charge of the construction 
of railroad bridges for the Lake Champlain 
& Moriah Railroad at Pt. Henry, New York. 
Mr. Von Gemmingen in 1910 accepted a 
position as construction engineer with For- 
stall & Robinson and was sent to Brockton, 
Mass., as general superintendent of the gas 
plant there. He also managed several other 
gas properties for this firm, and was associ- 
ated as construction engineer and operator 
with the engineering company of Isbell- 
Porter in Newark, N. J., and was general 
manager of the Norfolk City Gas Company, 
which later was absorbed by the Engineers 
Public Service Company. During the war, 
he was operator of gas plants in Meriden, 
Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Brockton, 
Mass.; Massena, N. Y.; and Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

In 1918, Mr. Von Gemmingen was at the 
Baltimore plant of the United States In- 
dustrial Chemical Company engaged in re- 
search on the recovery of potash, glycerine, 
tar oils, gas and decolorizing carbon. He 
then joined the Aluminum Company of 
America and put in a new carbon and gas 
plant. 
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Governing Factors of Natural 


E witnessed in the natural gas in- 

dustry during the years 1926 to 1929 
the construction of a great many projects 
of varying sizes and kinds. Certain his- 
tory has been developed and in retrospect, 
it appears that some projects have suc- 
ceeded; others apparently have failed. 
Those that were not wholly successful 
may have not secured, on account of the 
economic distress in the last three years, 
the volume of sales that was contem- 
plated at the outset. Others, it may be, 
were not clearly and thoroughly planned 
in advance. We who have been asso- 
ciated with certain new developments in 
the past should take occasion to reflect 
on whether at all times we have applied 
conservative analytical reasoning to the 
planning of each enterprise. Certain it 
is that present difficult times will im- 
press indelibly on our minds the neces- 
sity of such analysis. 

The problem in natural gas utiliza- 
tion is the economic accomplishment of 
bringing gas to the burner tip at proper 
pressure from some underground point 
under natural pressure. Between these two 
points—of origin and of use—the entire 
natural gas industry functions. And that 
leads directly to the subject matter of this 
paper. 

What are the prerequisites of a good 
project in the natural gas business? I 
believe they may be summarized in a 
general way, as 

(1) Adequate supply with proper re- 

serves. 

(2) Well-balanced markets within eco- 

nomic reach of this supply and 

(3) Good management. 

Each of these topics could form the 
nucleus of a paper, but for final de- 
termination of the wisdom of a project, 
it is the combination of all three that is 
of importance. In considering certain 
phases of the industry in this paper, it 
will be noticed throughout that experi- 
enced management is vital in weighing 
each of the many problems. Good man- 
agement will consider not only the sup- 
ply, the markets and the pipe line, but 
also will seek out and attempt to avoid 
the pitfalls that may not be apparent to 
those less experienced. 

Considering first the supply, it is quite 
apparent that adequate supply and ample 
reserves are necessary for any well- 


* Address delivered before Natural Gas De- 
partment, A. . A. Convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 10, 1932. 


Gas Products’ 
By A. W. Ambrose 


founded natural gas project. There is a 
chance for the exercise of real discretion 
in deciding that a reserve is adequate, 
and whether such reserve will be avail- 
able when needed. Unless the reserve is 
adequate, the economics of the entire 
project may fail, with resultant difficulty 
to the investor, and consumer. As a fac- 
tor of safety, the reserve should usually 
be in excess of the estimated market de- 
mand. This will protect against any 
errors in estimating the reserve, any un- 
foreseen waste of gas either at the sur- 
face or underground, or any other un- 
expected pipe lines that may take gas 
from the reserve. 


Unit Plan. Develops Slowly 

A reserve should be sufficient to pro- 
vide an amount of gas that will amortize 
the cost of a pipe line at a fair rate of 
return over such period of time as it ap- 
pears a market will be available. Cer- 
tain risk may be taken if the pipe line 
traverses an area where geological evi- 
dence indicates additional gas may be de- 
veloped or where it may be found within 
economic reach of the line. Gas produc- 
tion engineers can estimate, within a fair 
degree of accuracy, the reserves in a field 
after a reasonable number of wells have 
been drilled to determine the outline of 
the pool, sand thickness and porosity, 
open flow and rock pressure. 

We of the Mid-Continent have found 
too often that when the natural gas occurs 
with the oil, much of the gas will be 
wasted. In a field producing both oil 
and gas, there are usually surface wastes 
and underground losses from improper 
drilling and casing of wells. The great 
haste to secure the oil results in a gas 
production that is in excess of the eco- 
nomic requirements for the gas in the 
field, and today we find in such areas as 
the Panhandle of Texas perhaps 200,000,- 
000 cu.ft. of gas daily blowing into the 
air. So, under present producing prac- 
tices, a gas supply located in a field 
producing only gas is preferable to a gas 
supply in a combination oil and gas 
field. There are state laws that would 
seem adequate, but for various reasons 
these do not prevent the waste of gas. 
The plan of unit-operation for our oil and 
gas field operations was advanced years 
ago by Henry L. Doherty, yet in spite of its 
admitted soundness, the application has 
been all too slow. 


It is important for operators to em- 
ploy a competent staff of geologists to 
seek new reserves which may be available 
if required. Geology plays a most active 
and necessary part in such exploratory 
work and with the improvement in 
scientific instruments the work of the 
skilled geologist has gradually become 
more exact. However, the final proof of 
an underground supply is determined 
only by drilling. As a result, gas com- 
panies with experience carry under lease 
much more acreage than is actually neces- 
sary at the moment to supply their market 
demands. Not only that, but this acreage 
has a considerable turn-over, for as addi- 
tional information is developed, some is 
released and only the most promising is 
retained. In order to do this, it is neces- 
sary to employ geologists and land men 
for leasing purposes, and expenditures 
must be made for bonuses and rentals. 
This process gradually results in building 
up a capital investment in leaseholds 
which is justified from the standpoint of 
future reserves to serve the continuous 
demands of domestic and industrial cus- 
tomers. A municipality which has 
granted a franchise to a gas company is 
entitled to the protection afforded by an 
adequate gas reserve and to the knowl- 
edge that the company is taking such 
precaution as is within its power to in- 
sure an unfailing supply. The relation- 
ship is mutual, and when the public is 
convinced of the company’s integrity and 
sincere efforts in providing such reserve 
then the company is entitled to the sup- 
port of the public and customers, gen- 
erally. 

Any project that is based on an inade- 
quate knowledge of the gas reserves, or 
with the hope that later development will 
provide gas is taking a risk that good 
business judgment cannot accept. 


Talent and Experience Needed 


The method of developing the available 
supply for a sizeable project involves. an 
experienced force, not only to find gas, 
but also to drill, produce, and transport 
it to market. No effort will be made to 
cover these topics in this paper. Suffice 
it to say, that to be handled properly, 
skill, engineering talent and operating ex- 
perience are necessary. 

Formulae, based on theory and tem- 
pered by experience, assist the engineer 
in designing economically a line to 
handle a given load. Compressor sta- 
tion operation becomes almost a routine 
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duty with men familiar with such work. 

But the handling of a large pipe line 
is no routine matter. The operation of a 
large pipe line system with its numerous 
sources of supply and even more numer- 
ous marketing outlets is one of varying 
conditions. Peak days always present 
problems and the gas dispatcher, or pres- 
sure man, in the central office must be 
constantly on the alert to obviate a short- 
age of gas in the cities and towns on the 
system. Operation of the system by the 
dispatcher is another feature which alone 
would furnish subject matter for an ar- 
ticle of much interest. 

Before taking leave of the production 
and transportation facilities, it should be 
stated that these, with the distribution 
plants, are the great bulk of the invest- 
ment of a gas company. These facilities, 
together with the value of gas reserves 
and intangibles, form the basis of value 
upon which financing must be based and 
also upon which rate making must be 
predicated. 

There are varying types of construction 
which influence the value of a gas prop- 
erty. Good design and construction are 
highly desirable, as these will provide 
more certain services. Poorly constructed 
facilities indicate either a lack of faith 
in the project undertaken or a lack of 
knowledge of what constitutes first-class 
construction. Fortunately, the natural gas 
industry has shown, for the most part, a 
faith in its destiny which has caused it to 
construct facilities of which it need not 
be ashamed. 

We now come to the subject of market 
for the gas. The size of any project is 
dependent on the markets, both present 
and potential. Consequently, most serious 
thought and study should be given to the 
essential characteristics of a market which 
must serve as the basis for earnings. 
The location of the markets must be 
within economic reach of the supply in 
order that a properly designed pipe line 
can be constructed and operated at a load 
factor sufficient to pay operating expenses 
and earn a return on as well as amortize 
the line over the period of years. This 
period is that which it is estimated the 
supply and markets will be available at 
a fair price. It may be assumed that 
under normal conditions the market is 
amply large to work the pipe line system 
to capacity on peak days, and will not 
over-tax the distribution system on those 
days. In this assumption must also be 
included the understanding that a market 
exists, that is, that there is a desire for 
gas for various purposes. After this, 
perhaps the two most important factors 
are first—Rate Structure; and second— 
Load Factor. Clearly, these two factors 
are interdependent. 


Classification of Consumers 
In rate structures, the various classes 
of consumers may be considered as domes- 
tic, preferred industrial and straight in- 
dustrial—a part of which may be in the 
nature of a dump load. The domestic 
load is made up of cooking, water heat- 


ing, and generally, househeating. The na- 
ture of this load is such that it presents 
a poor load factor and for that reason 
will earn the highest rate in a well-bal- 
anced and logical rate structure. The 
rate for domestic gas is not essentially 
competitive, since in cleanliness, conveni- 
ence, and general facility of use, gas is 
so far superior to other fuels that con- 
sumers are willing to pay more for it. 

Preferred industrials may be defined 
as those small industrials, such as laun- 
dries and bakeries which, because of the 
quickness of heat, cleanliness and con- 
venience of gas, are willing to pay more 
per heat unit in gas than in other fuels. 
In a proper rate structure these will earn 
a lower rate than straight domestic be- 
cause of the better load factor and greater 
consumption. 

The large industrials are those which 
consume large quantities of gas, usually 
with a high load factor. Because of this 
high load factor, large consumption, and 
their ability to switch to other fuels in 
an emergency, they are in a position to 
earn the low rate on the schedule. 

Load factor may be defined as the 
average load divided by the peak load. 
On a yearly basis, it is the average day 
load divided by the peak day load. Ob- 
viously, the higher the load factor, the 
less per unit it costs to deliver gas to 
the market. Thus, in balancing a load, 
so as to obtain the highest load factor 
possible, the low load factor business 
must be balanced by high load factor 
business and furthermore, the low load 
factor business must of necessity pay the 
highest price; whereas, the high load fac- 
tor business can be sold at the lowest 
price. These are universally recognized 
statements, but their reiteration may be 
worth while now, because of our desire 
for load and revenue during this depres- 
sion. In fact, some of us may be led into 
taking on low load factor business with- 
out the offsetting or balancing high load 
factor sale which is so necessary for a 
well-rounded market. This can be par- 
tially overcome by selling gas to large 
consumers at a low rate, but with high 
load factor when they have stand-by fuel 
facilities. Any profit made from these 
sales can go toward paying the fixed 
charges which for the most part have 
been incurred as a result of designing 
for the high-peak low load factor busi- 
ness, and, therefore, are a constant item 
of expense. There are two other bene- 
ficial results from the high load factor 
business. First, it decreases the delivery 
cost per unit of all gas and second, it 
can be turned off and on at will, thus 
acting as a safety valve for the low load 
factor domestic load. Cleanliness and 
convenience play a very small part in the 
use of natural gas by large consumers of 
this type and the price must be on a 
competitive basis with other fuels. 


Knowledge of Reserve Necessary 
The discussion so far indicates ex- 
perience, skill and judgment are essential 
to our natural gas projects—all of these 
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and more are embodied in good manage- 
ment. Management includes the ability 
to conceive a new project, to interest 
capital in a new venture, and to take ma- 
terials and labor and cause the physical 
property to become a reality. Good man- 
agement comes through inherent ability, 
sound training and adequate experience. 
Its purpose must be to furnish a com- 
modity at the lowest cost to the consum- 
ing public and at the same time earn a 
proper return on the investment. It must 
have the ability to see not only the 
favorable factors surrounding a business 
or project, but it must see the hazards as 
well. 

In the natural gas industry, manage- 
ment must know the requisites of a proper 
gas reserve and keep such reserve ready 
for use at the time it is needed. It must 
be able to assemble and direct Geological 
and Land forces so that this reserve is a 
reality. Management must have the 
ability to differentiate between a desire 
and a demand for gas and to devise a 
rate structure which will appeal to the 
various consumers, both present and 
potential. Good management knows the 
importance of rate structures and load 
factors and should design a rate so that 
the resulting load factor will be best ob- 
tainable for the maximum return. Man- 
agement must recognize, and in some in- 
stances anticipate, the changes which are 
constantly taking place in the industry 
and adjust the operations and policies of 
the company accordingly. 

Gas companies must sell gas and its 
advantages in use in order to survive. 
Therefore, salesmanship of the highest 
type plays a large part in their success, 
hence our New Business Departments. 
It is not enough to have the supply avail- 
able. Well-informed and directed sales- 
men must contact the potential buyers 
with the thought of obtaining new cus- 
tomers through instruction as to the 
benefits of gas, methods of utilization, 
rate structure and resultant costs in com- 
parison with other fuels. The rapid 
development of househeating is a most 
outstanding proof of the value of sales- 
manship in the gas industry. 

Management must avoid, if possible, 
the pitfalls in the industry. Perhaps none 
of these seem greater at present than a 
loss of markets through poor business 
conditions. Depressions such as the 
present one are common of course to all 
industries and in that respect the gas 
business is in no different position than 
other industries. 

One disturbing element may be the dis- 
covery of local gas. So often the amount 
is not ample to supply all of the immedi- 
ate markets, but is sufficient to provide a 
small part of the requirements of the 
markets within a short distance. To sell 
this, the price is lowered by the local 
producers, after which agitation is started 
for reduction in the price structure. The 
solution of the local gas problem in the 
Mid-Continent generally works out un- 
favorably to all concerned. Each situa- 
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tion must be met by the Management as 
it arises. 


Must Consider Politics 

Then there is the disturbing element 
of “raiding” possible in all projects. This 
is never profitable, and companies with 
sound management realize such tactics 
invariably cause loss to both sides. In the 
market studies before the start of any 
project, thought must be given to the 
possibilities of a raider, bearing in mind 
the nature of the market control, as well 
as the distance to a gas supply, and the 
economic possibilities of a line with a 
part of the total load. The small raider 
may have boiler tube lines on top of the 
ground, from a small supply that gives 
little or no assurance of good service. 
The consumer should give cognizance to 
this in any demand for a lower rate. 

Politics is a matter which most gas 
companies do not like, but must consider. 
Perhaps under today’s distressed condi- 
tions, the politician gets some recognition 
from the voter by an attack on the public 
utilities, In that event we must meet 
the issue only with clean hands and with a 
program to educate the public to the im- 
portance and value of our business to 
them. If this is done, we may rely on 
receiving over a period of time, proper 
consideration by the public. We can 
further depend on public officers granting 
a rate in our markets and providing rules 
and regulations in our field supply so that 
these two will be reasonable factors in 
affording our business a fair return on the 
investment. To this, we are entitled, and 
this we will receive in the long run. 

Competitive fuels often change in price, 
freight schedules of these fuels may vary 
and as a result readjustment of the rate 
structure may be necessary. Rate making 
bodies must be worked with, and if this 
becomes involved in politics, the problem 
becomes more accentuated. These are 
some of the difficulties to be faced by an 
adequate management. 

No greater problem has presented itself 
in recent years to any management than 
the problem of handling its personnel 
during a period of large losses in sales. 
Domestic sales have been affected and 
some industrial consumers have com- 
pletely shut down their plants. As a re- 
sult, drastic reduction in operating ex- 
penses has been necessary. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that 
it has been impossible to go into any de- 
tail on any one part of the subject matter 
of this paper. An effort has been made 
to bring out that all parts of our business 
are subject to careful analyses, that the 
many problems require the judgment of 
excellent and experienced management, 
and if this is provided our business will 
offer no greater risk than any other well 
conducted business venture. The gas 
business will be subject, of course, to the 
error of human judgment as are all 
businesses dependent on human guidance. 
Just now, we are in a period of slow 
industrial business, but we should con- 
tinue to have faith in our business and 


cafry on, for ours is an essential service 
of a commodity. The industry must 
undergo vicissitudes due to changing 
business conditions, and no doubt will 
always encounter difficulties because of 
its inherent classification as a public 
utility, yet with efficient and foresighted 
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guidance by experienced executives who 
have spent a lifetime under its banner, 
its future can be viewed with strong 
optimism and with a firm faith that it 
will continue to occupy an enviable posi- 
tion among the major industries of our 
country. 





H. J. Hoover Buys “Natural Gas” 


ON December 31, the ownership of “Natural Gas” magazine will pass from the 
Natural Gas Department of the American Gas Association to H. J. Hoover, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, according to announcement made by him. He said: 

“Natural Gas’ was established for the Natural Gas Association of America in 
1920 by the directors of the Association and I, then president of the Association, 
as we recognized the need of such a publication to properly represent the natural 
gas industry. 

“During the existence of the Natural Gas Association of America and following 
its amalgamation with the American Gas Association when it became the Natural 
Gas Department of the American Gas Association, the magazine has been under my 
general supervision. 

“The Managing Committee of the Natural Gas Department, believing the best 
interests of the Association and the industry would be served by having the maga- 
zine owned and controlled by forces from without the Association, but desiring to 
continue its future in the hands of natural gas men, decided to accept an offer from 
me for the purchase of the magazine. 

“The magazine will continue to be the natural gas men’s book. It will continue 
to properly represent the industry that is producing, transporting and distributing 
the world’s best fuel. I will have associated with me, in an advisory capacity, 
a group of the ablest natural gas men in America. 

“The publication offices of ‘Natural Gas’ will remain where they now are—4 West 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 





Have You Changed Your Address? 








When members of the American Gas Association change their 
address, Headquarters should be notified promptly because it will 
minimize delays and at the same time save money. 

In case of unclaimed mail, a postmaster’s advice card costs 
2 cents. These notices formerly were delivered free. If you 
change your address without notice, it means that copies of The 
MONTHLY and other mailings to your former address are held 
by your postmaster and he forwards headquarters a notice. Hun- 
dreds of these cards are received monthly. A considerable sum 
can be saved the Association by members if they will see that 
their correct address is in the records at Headquarters. 

The coupon below is for your convenience. 





American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Below is my new address: 
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Oklahoma. } 
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Pages Saturation Measurement and Control in 
Gas Lines t 
Attractively Large Diameter Transmission Lines : 
Bound Water Vapor in Natural Gas 
and Rate Legislation and Taxes 
Illustrated Conservation of Natural Gas 
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Mixed Gas Research Investigation Completed 


7) the past few years the practice 
of blending various fuel gases to 
augment or replace existing gas supplies 
has received an increasing amount of atten- 
tion. Unquestionably, the mixing of vari- 
ous kinds of gases represents one of the 
most effective means of meeting increased 
demands upon the system with a minimum 
investment in plant and equipment. In 
many cases the mixing of gases may make 
possible a reduction in cost to the con- 
sumer and in the end promote the advance- 
ment of gas in the field of competitive 
fuels. On the other hand, unless gas mix- 
ing is carefully planned and proper methods 
employed, with the variations of important 
factors such as heating value, specific gravity 
and chemical composition properly con- 
trolled, many difficulties may be encountered 
and unsatisfacory appliance service result. 

Recognizing the necessity for complete 
and accurate fundamental data on the possi- 
ble limits of gas mixing, consistent with 
safe and satisfactory service, the A. G. A. 
Committee on Engineering and Economic 
Survey of the Gas Industry appointed in 
1926 a subcommittee known as the Mixed 
Gas Research Committee to plan and direct 
an investigation of this subject. Mr. F. C. 
Weber, Assistant Vice-President, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, was selected 
as chairman of this committee. 

Research in accordance with the program 
outlined by the committee was started at 
the A. G. A. Laboratory in February, 1927. 
The phases of the subject deemed of pri- 
mary interest at that time were the first 
investigated. These included a study of 
the allowable variations in specific gravity, 
heating value, chemical composition, and 
pressure without compensating adjustments 
in appliances, when using natural and 
manufactured gases and mixtures of both 
of them. 

In view of the fact that by-product gases 
from other industries are often available at 
a cost less than that involved in producing 
gases by the manufacturing process in use, 
the economic advantage of using such gases 
to augment the base supply is frequently 
advantageous. Among such gases are coke 
oven gas produced in connection with the 
steel industry, oil gases from refineries, and 
the residual gas resulting from the produc- 
tion of carbon black in the natural gas 
fields. In addition, where coal gas is sup- 
plied, it may be more economical from the 
standpoint of plant investment to provide 
water gas equipment and augment the base 
supply by the use of mixed coal gas and 
water gas to meet peak or seasonal demands. 

Of possibly greater importance than the 


By F. R. Wright 
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blending of manufactured gas is the use of 
natural gas for mixing with various manu- 
factured gases to either enrich or augment 
the base supply. The discovery of many 
new natural gas fields coupled with exten- 
sive developments in the long distance 
transmission of natural gas has caused the 
use of natural gas for mixing purposes to 
assume considerable importance. 

The first part of the investigation, there- 
fore, involved a study not only of various 
manufactured gas mixtures but also mix- 
tures of natural and manufactured gases. 
Upon completing the study of such mixtures 
early in 1930 a summary report was pre- 
pared and published setting forth, in a 
condensed form, complete data on the per- 
missible limits of gas mixing as outlined 
above. Copies of this report (No. 597) 
are available to accredited company dele- 
gates upon application to Association Head- 
quarters. 

As the investigation of various manu- 
factured and manufactured-natural gas mix- 
tures was nearing completion, the need for 
basic information concerning the limits of 
usage of liquefied petroleum gases for 
mixing purposes became evident; conse- 
quently, an investigation dealing with the 
use of butane was next undertaken. This 
study included not only an investigation of 
the use of butane for mixing with low 
heating value manufactured gases to aug- 
ment or replace natural or mixed gases, 
but also its use as a carburetant for air. 
The research on the use of butane was 
completed early in 1932. The results se- 
cured have been summarized in a second 
bulletin (Report No. 645) which was 
published in May of this year. Copies of 
this bulletin may also be secured by ac- 
credited company delegates upon applica- 
tion to Association Headquarters. 














Recently, a third bulletin (Report No. 
689) was prepared by the Laboratory pre- 
senting, (1) results of additional studies in 
the dilution of various natural gases by the 
use of low heating value manufactured gases 
and mixtures of gases, (2) a summary of 
the results obtained in the entire investiga- 
tion and their application to practical gas 
mixing problems, and (3) an empirical 
formula developed by Laboratory engineers 
for determining the limits of possible gas 


_mixing based upon the data procured in 


the study of this entire subject. Although 
this bulletin is not available in printed 
form at this writing (October 17), it has 
been approved by the Executive Board 
and it is expected that it will be published 
in the near future and that copies will also 
be available to member companies through 
the Headquarters Office of the American 
Gas Association. The committee and the 
Laboratory have received the thanks of the 
Board for this work. 

During the course of this investigation 
more than 175,000 separate tests and de- 
terminations were made, involving the 
preparation and study of over 250 different 
gas mixtures. Twenty-five different prog- 
ress reports were prepared as the investi- 
gation progressed, totaling approximately 
2,000 pages of data, illustrations, and dis- 
cussions of results. All of these data are 
clearly summarized in the three bulletins 
referred to above, but where more detailed 
information is desired an examination can 
be made of the complete data on file at the 
A. G. A. Laboratory upon making applica- 
tion to the Association. 

It is believed that this is one of the most 
worthwhile investigations ever undertaken 
by the gas industry and the results of it 
should be of inestimable value to our mem- 
bers and to the ultimate users of our 
product. ‘The value of this work will, of 
course, depend upon the extent to which 
our member companies take advantage of 
the information secured. There is no false 
illusion that this is the sole and ultimate 
solution to all gas mixing problems and 
the cure for all production difficulties. The 
correct and practical solution of individual 
company production problems will, of 
course, depend on the economics involved 
including the capacity to use the raw ma- 
terials and production facilities available 
as well as on the ability to apply the results 
of this investigation so as to insure at a 
cost competitive with other fuels, a satis- 
factory and economic service to our cus- 
tomers who depend upon it as a daily 
necessity. 
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Repairing Water Leak in Inlet Connection 
of Two Million Cu. Ft. Holder 


AST October our two million cubic 

foot waterseal holder which, though 
filled with gas had been off the line for 
several months, started showing large 
amounts of water in the inlet drip. Sus- 
pecting a leak either from holder water 
tank, or from surface water beneath the 
holder bottom into the main, we made a 
test by filling drip and piping to the in- 
let riser with water up to a point about 
one foot above water tank bottom. The 
water level dropped rapidly through 
leak, then remained stationary at a point 
which corrected for holder pressure 
showed the leak to be from surface water 
outside the holder tank. 

Inasmuch as the piping to the riser 
extended towards the center of the holder 
65 feet and was concreted in, it was im- 
practical to try to repair the leak from 
outside the pipe. From _ experience 
gained when we were faced with a some- 
what similar difficulty back in 1918, 
when we had a leak in the riser of one 
of our other holders, we proceeded as 
follows: 

We first physically disconnected this 
inlet piping from other gas connections 
and landed the holder, holding about 14” 
gas pressure in crown to prevent infil- 
tration of air. With the drip pot and 
piping filled with water as a seal, we 
then removed the top of drip pot pre- 
paratory to purging. 

The problem of safely purging 100 feet 
of 30” pipe of gas or about 700 feet of 
gas presented itself. As we did not have 
a purging machine available we decided 


By W. J. Murpock 


District Manager, Western United Gas 
& Electric Co., Aurora, Ill. 


to use liquid CO: The use of tanks 
have their drawbacks due to freezing of 
the liquid in the tank and the clogging of 
nozzles if the release is too rapid. As 
time was a factor we wanted the purge 
to be effected as soon as possible. The 
use of solid CO. or dry ice was con- 
sidered. A local supply was found at 
the ice cream plant, the cost was less 
than half that of liquid CO, and there 
was no possibility of slowing up the time 
of purge. 

The method used was to make a wire 
basket in which we placed about sixty 
pounds of dry ice cut up into 3” cubes. 
The basket was attached to the drip pipe 
which extended through the drip pot 
cover in such a way as to hold the dry 
ice off the bottom of the drip pot when 
the cover was replaced. Steam was then 
passed through this drip pipe agitating 
and warming the water so as to speed 
up the change of the CO: from solid to 
gaseous form. ; 

We then removed crown plate above 
inlet riser and dropped a weighted gas 
tight canvas tube down over inlet riser 
letting the tube seal about 2 feet in the 
water. This tube was flanged at the top 
to fit the holder crown gas tight. This 
tube was held in shape by rings made 
collapsible for the purpose of entering 
it through the hole in the crown which 
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Diagram showing details of holder connection. 


was only 20” diameter, whereas the riser 
was 30” diameter. All metal parts were 
taped to prevent sparks. 

We then continued the CO: purge un- 
til all traces of gas had left the con- 
nections, removed plate from top of drip 
and syphoned out the water laying in the 
main. 

After purging the CO, out of the pip- 
ing with a blast of air we were prepared 
to have men enter the main to make the 
necessary repairs. 

As a safety measure this man had a 
rope fastened about his waist so that 
if need be, he could be drawn back out 
of the main by the men outside. Once 
inside the tools were lowered to the 
worker from the opening in the holder 
crown down through the riser. 

An hour’s work with lead wool and a 
caulking tool stopped the leak, which 
was found to be a partly blown gasket 
in the connection immediately below the 
tank bottom. 

During this time it was an easy matter 
to communicate with the man as the main 
answered as a perfect speaking tube. 

In putting the holder back in service 
we filled the drip pot with water dropped 
in necessary dry ice and replaced the 
cover. Then after all the air had been 
forced out of riser with CO: removed 
the tube and replaced the crown plate. 
For this whole job the holder was only 
out of service about nine hours. 

The sketch herewith shows details of 
the holder connections and canvas tube. 


Pipe Coatings and Corrosion 
Committee Meets with 
Manufacturers 


N November 3 and 4, 1932, Geo. H. 
Boyd, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Pipe Coatings and Corrosion, 
called a two-day meeting of the commit- 
tee to which all manufacturers of Pipe 
coatings cooperating in the Association's 
research were invited to present their 
criticisms and comments on the report of 
the Association’s research associate—Dr. 
Scott Ewing. The following :were pres- 
ent: 

Geo. H. Boyd, chairman, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York, New York, 
N. Y.; C. A. Harrison, chairman—Dis- 
tribution Committee, H. L. Doherty & 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Chas. F. Turner, 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
A. V. Smith, The United Gas Improve- 
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ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; K. H. Logan, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C.; Gordon Scott, Research Associ- 
ate, American Petroleum Institute; Scott 
Ewing, Research Associate, American 
Gas Association; Coating Manufacturers. 

Dr. Ewing's report (which represented 
results on the second set of samples of 
coated pipe removed fom the locations 
selected for the A.G.A. tests) was fully 
discussed and statements therein removed 
or modified wherever it was demon- 
strated that such statements were not 
justified by the data or were susceptible 
of unfair implications with regard to any 
manufacturer’s product. It is hoped to 
make Dr. Ewing’s report available in 
printed form some time in December. 

At a meeting of the gas company rep- 
resentatives on November 4, it was de- 
cided that much information with regard 
to corrosion and remedial measures not 
necessarily falling within the scope of the 
A.G.A tests, or necessarily demonstrable 
from the data thus far developed therein, 
should be made available to the distribu- 
tion engineer so that in approaching his 
individual problems, he could avail him- 
self of such information as might be con- 
sidered properly supplementary to the re- 
search data available. It was decided that 
such information would be included in 
a report of the committee itself to be 
printed in connection with the report of 
the Research Associate. 

Manufacturers who attended the meet- 
ing follow: 

A. L. Halvorsen, Emulsion Process 
Company; Frank Yeager, Barrett Com- 
pany; Henry Harley, National Tube Com- 
pany; Linden Stuart, Wailes Dove-Her- 
miston Corp.; W. H. T. Thornhill, Wailes 
Dove-Hermiston Corp.; F. E. Wormser, 
Lead Industries Association; Carlton H. 
Rose, Lead Industries Association; Dem- 
ing Bronson, General Paint Corp.; J. M. 
Evans, Johns Manville Corp.; E. H. 
Berger, Johns Manville Corp.; W. M. 
MacAlpine, Flintkote Corp.; C. N. For- 
rest, Barber Asphalt Co.; C. V. Schmit- 
ton, Johnson-March Corp. (McEverlast) ; 
F. H. Gilpin and H. R. Thurston, The 
Texas Co. 


Comparison of Small and Large 
Scale Experimental Carbon- 
izing Apparatus 
_ eighth report on the cooperative 

carbonizing studies of the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Ameri- 
can Gas Association has been issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Mines and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price 5 
cents. 

This report, Technical Paper 543, en- 
titled “Comparison of Small and Large 
Scale Experimental Carbonizing Appara- 
tus—Tests of Pittsburgh Bed Coal from 
Allison Mine, Fayette County, Pa., and 
of a Coal from the Michel Mine, British 
Columbia,” by A. C. Fieldner, J. D. Da- 


vis, E. B. Kester, W. A. Selvig, D. A. 
Reynolds and F. W. Jung, is of special 
interest to gas engineers, because it gives 
a comparison of results of tests made on 
three different scales of carbonization, 
namely, the Bureau of Mines, American 
Gas Association 100 pound test retort, 
the two-ton experimental oven of the 
Canadian Department of Mines, and a 
commercial by-product plant. The re- 
sults from the Bureau of Mines, Ameri- 
can Gas Association standard test and 
the Canadian Department of Mines ex- 
perimental oven were in_ satisfactory 
agreement on both coals. Both of these 
agreed reasonably well with the coke 
oven results. The 2” shatter index of 
the coke was highest for the product of 
the commercial oven. The index was 
lowest in the coke from the Bureau of 
Mines, American Gas Association test 
retort. The coke from the two-ton ex- 
perimental oven, which was 12” wide, 
occupied an intermediate position, with 
respect to shatter index, between the 
commercial plant and the small test re- 
tort. 

The comparison of results of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, American Gas Associa- 
tion tests with operating results on com- 
mercial plants, as given in this Technical 
Paper and in the previous ones of the 
series, is now considered sufficient to 
show the relation between laboratory and 
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plant results. 
established that: 

(a) Plant yields of coke, gas and 
B.t.u. of gas per pound of coal fall be- 
tween the test results obtained at carbon- 
izing temperatures of 900 and 1000° C. 
(1652 and 1832° F.) and usually agree 
with the average of the 900 and 1000° re- 
sult. 

(b) The amount of light oil scrubbed 
from the gas in the test apparatus is 


It may be regarded as 


“less than that scrubbed from the gas of 


plants because the test condenser train 
throws down more of the light oil with 
the tar; however, the total yields from 
gas plus tar at 900° C. are approxi- 
mately the same as the total from plants. 

(c) The tar yield from the 1000° C. 
carbonization test shows the best agree- 
ment with plant yields. 

(d) The ammonia yield from the test 
apparatus is low due to the decomposi- 
tion induced by the iron in the retort.” 

(e) The coke from the test retort has 
a lower apparent density and a higher 
percentage of cells than the by-product 
oven coke from the same coals and the 
2” shatter index usually is lower than 
that obtained with coke from by-product 
ovens. 

(f) Test with 18” retort and tamping 
of charge gives a coke which closely re- 
produces the physical properties of by- 
product oven coke. 





Gas Heats Louisiana's 
$5,000,000 State House 


SHERING in a new era in Louisi- 
ana’s history, its $5,000,000 
State Capitol building, at Baton 
Rouge, is thirty-three stories high, the 
tallest structure in the South. Tower- 
ing over the city like a huge giant, it 
is visible for miles around and so is 
the country from its lofty apex. 

It is the last word in modern build- 
ings. Four hotel-size Majestic gas 
ranges and a gas-fired grill and sala- 
mander will be used for cooking. 
Steam dishwashers, warming tables, 
electric refrigerators, and numerous 
small appliances are an important part 
of the modern culinary equipment. 

Directly under the basement is the 
sub-cellar in which are located all the 
mechanical equipment and the heating 
plant. The equipment installed in the 
basement is used not only for heating 
the building, but also for furnishing 
steam for the kitchen and for heating 
water. The heating plant is equipped 
with four boilers; three 250-horse- 
power low-pressure boilers and one 
50-horsepower high-pressure boiler, 
all four boilers being of the fire box 


type. Gas from a 4-in. high-pressure 
line is metered at 8-oz. pressure and 
fed to the boiler burners at 4-oz. pres- 
sure. Each of the burners is fired by 
two entrained combustion burners. 
Each of these burners fires against a 
vertical checkered baffle wall placed at 
a 60-deg. angle with the direction 
of the flame. This baffling arrange- 
ment diverts the flame from each 
burner toward the center of the fur- 
nace and serves as an excellent refrac- 
tory. 

The control equipment consists of 
Mercoid bell-ringing low-water cut-offs 
and boiler fuel regulators. These 
regulators hold the steam pressure in 
the 15-lb. range on the 250-horse- 
power boilers and in the 100-lb. range 
on the 50-horsepower boiler. The 
flue damper and primary air supply to 
the burners are adjusted manually. 
Each of the boilers is equipped with an 
indicating draft gauge and flue gas 
temperature thermometer. A CO, re- 
corder is connected so as to indicate 
the combustion condition of each boiler 
in operation. 
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FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 
Issued November, 1932, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 3 
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Gas Utility Revenues Down 
6 Per Cent in September 


EVENUES of manufactured and nat- 
ural gas utilities totalled $44,048,759 
in September, a decline of 6% from the 
figure of $46,947,307 reported for Septem- 
ber 1931, according to data received by the 
Statistical Department of the American Gas 
Association from companies representing 
more than 90% of the public utility dis- 
tribution of manufactured and natural gas. 
As of September 30, the customers of the 
reporting companies aggregated 13,875,511, 
as compared with 14,271,954 on the cor- 
responding date of the preceding year, in- 
dicating a loss of nearly 400,000 customers 
during the twelve month period. 

Revenues of the manufactured gas com- 
panies aggregated $29,123,431 for the 
month, a drop of 5.2% from a year ago. 
The natural gas utilities reported revenues 
of $14,925,328, which were about 8.1% 
under the figures for September 1931. 


Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
September totalled 26,193,700,000 cu.ft., a 
decline of 5%, while natural gas utility 
sales for the month were 41,060,241,000 
cu.ft., a decline of 11.2%. 

This decline in sales volume appeared to 
characterize practically all sections of the 
country, although not to the same extent. 
In New England, September sales were 5% 
under a year ago, while in the Middle 
Atlantic states the decline amounted to 
3.5%. The most marked curtailment in 
manufactured gas sales occurred in the 
East North Central states, comprising 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. Total sales for September were 
down more than 6% from a year ago, the 
result in large part of a drop of some 18% 
in sales to industrial-commercial users. 





Consolidated Gas Company 
Honors War Dead 


HE 500-foot tower of the Consol- 

idated Gas Company building in New 
York, was dedicated at noon on Armistice 
Day, November 11, to the memory of 
the employees and officers of the Com- 
pany and its affiliated companies who 
served the United States and its Allies 
during the World War. 

The climax of the ceremonies was 
reached with the unveiling of a special 
tablet, to be placed in the main corridor 
of the building at the base of the tower. 
General James G. Harbord, Floyd L. 
Carlisle, chairman of the board of the 
company, and Geo. B. Cortelyou, presi- 
dent, spoke briefly. City officials, archi- 
tects, and representatives of public utility 
companies and of civic associations were 
in the audience. 

The inscription on the memorial tablet 
reads as follows: 

“The Memorial Tower above this 
Tablet commemorates the faith and fidel- 
ity of the employees and officers of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
and Affiliated Companies who served the 
United States of America and its Allies 
in the World War. Of the three thou- 
sand and fifty-two in the uniformed forces, 
these seventy-four made the supreme sacri- 
fice.” The names of those who died are 
listed in alphabetical order. 

General Harbord commended the mo- 
tive of the Company in honoring its war 
heroes by dedicating to them its Tower 
of Light. Mr. Carlisle stated that it was 
significant that the Company, which is 
engaged in rendering services vital to 
the machine age, should pause for the 


more serious things of life as represented 
by the dedication. 

Mr. Cortelyou called upon W. Cullen 
Morris, vice-president and chief engineer, 
to unveil the tablet. Mr. Cortelyou paid 
tribute to the war services of the Com- 
pany’s employees, and spoke also of those 
who served in this country. He referred 
to the contributions of the Company in 
“War Gas” research work and other ac- 
tivities in which the electric and gas com- 
panies cooperated with the government in 
1917 and 1918. 


Reginald S. Doull 


|B passceie ong S. DOULL, special repre- 
sentative of the utilization department 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, died at Bloomfield, N. J., November 
11. He was in his seventy-second year. 

Mr. Doull was connected with the utiliza- 
tion department of the company for nearly 
twenty years. During that time, he was 
the company’s representative on work relat- 
ing to various city codes, and his expert 
knowledge of these matters won for him the 
respect and admiration of the municipal 
and other officials. He not only assisted 
in checking and reviewing all codes which 
affected the gas business, but he was also 
frequently called in for consultation on such 
codes. 

Mr. Doull was an active member of the 
American Gas Association, and was known 
particularly for his work on the “Gas 
Safety Code” and for his services as 
A. G. A. Representative to the National 
Fire Prevention Association. 
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Michigan Gas Association 
(Continued from page 511) 
was named and he remained in office 
until 1918 when the writer was chosen. 

In 1909, 1910, 1912 and 1922, the 
annual meetings were held on board 
of lake steamers, and these boat trips 
are still vividly remembered. The 
1922 boat trip was the last separate 
annual convention of the gas men of 
Michigan, as since then the meetings 
have been held jointly with those of 
the Michigan Electric Light Associa- 
tion, but each Association preserves its 
own identity. 

Since 1925, the meetings have been 
held at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, which location has proven ex- 
ceedingly popular, not only to the 
Michigan utility men, but also to many 
guests from adjoining states. 


Highest Pressure Steam Plant 
Uses Gas 


(Continued from’ page 497) 
water and gases flowing in opposite 
directions, the counter flow principle 
so frequently used in heat interchange 
units. 

The steam reheat superheater, built 
to withstand a working pressure of 
1450 Ibs., is located above the boiler 
and the steam header is made from a 
solid steel plate machined out to pro- 
vide space for the high-pressure steam 
entering the tubes and the condensate 
leaving the tubes. The heating sur- 
face includes 600 tubes with a total 
surface of 2060 sq.ft. 

When the steam generating unit is 
fired by natural gas the efficiency in- 
cluding the reheat will vary from 81 
per cent to more than 83 per cent, de- 
pending upon the rating. When oil 
fired, the efficiency will vary from 83 
per cent to more than 85 per cent, de- 
pending upon the rating. When using 
gas, however, this difference is more 
than made up in the extended life of 
the furnace refractories. These figures 
are based upon a maximum dry gas 
loss of 6.6 per cent and a constant un- 
accounted for loss of 3 per cent, the 
balance being loss due to moisture 
formed by combustion of the gas or 
oil. 
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The Brooklyn Union Honors 
President Jourdan 


(Continued from page 495) 


“Employees affected by shorter week of 
employment will not be solicited for cash 
for relief purposes. Their contribution is 
work. 

“Employees not affected by the shorter 
week will contribute cash as their par- 
ticipation in general relief.” 


In addition to the service emblems 
other presentations were as follows: 


Thomas N. McCarter Medals for 
life saving by the prone pressure 
method of resuscitation were presented 
by Assistant Vice-President F. Christo- 
pher Weber to the following men: 

William F. Hannigan, Henry Herbst, 
Christopher J. Keenan, Stephen R. Mc- 
Dermott, Raymond T. Smith, Dennis 
J. Tuohy, Paul A. Whalen. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Meritorious Emblems were presented 
by Assistant Vice-President B. G. 
Neilson to: 

Joseph H. Brideson, Peter Greco, 
Thomas J. Kenny, Albert O. Wang- 
lund. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Special Awards, which were presented 
by Assistant Vice-President B. G. Neil- 
son were received by Hugh H. Cuthrell, 
Roy B. Hampson, Robert D. Hedges, 
Joseph L. Llewellyn, William J. New- 
man, Wilfred H. Weber. 

Harold F. Coleman, president of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Club, awarded 
the baseball and bowling trophies to 
the victorious teams in the Company. 
The President's Trophy for baseball 
was awarded to the Customers’ Service 
Division team and the President's 
Trophy for bowling to the Flatbush 
Branch team. 


C. C. Atwood, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer, made the introductory remarks. 

Frederick M. Roesch, social vice- 
president of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Club, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the dinner. 

Service Emblems in the respective 
year groups were awarded as follows: 


60 YEARS’ SERVICE 
Byrne, Edward J. 


55 YEARS SERVICE 
* Averill, Frank H. 


50 YEARS’ SERVICE 


*Egan, Michael F. Jourdan, James H. 
*Lyons, James P. 


45 YEARS’ SERVICE 


*Gibbons, John *Wendlandt, Herman 
Hardy, John *Witbeck, Geo. H. 
Leonard, John J. Young, Charles A. 


40 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Bartel, Emil J. 
Breslin, Maurice P. 
Burgess, Wm. J. 


Hamburger, Pierce 
*McCarren, D. J. 
McEvoy, Patrick J. 
Carey, James F. *Noteware, H. E. 
*Conde, Angelo O’Brien, Daniel 
Dembke, Herman E. Searing, Edw. H. 
Downey, Lawrence J. *Smith, Geo. S. 
*Dunne, Thos. J.,Sr. Wogan, Frederick R. 


35 YEARS’ SERVICE 


*Allen, James T. *Lawless, Thos. W. 
Brown, M. Elton *McGee, John J. 
*Gallagher, J. W. *Polito, Frank 
Geary, William J. *Reardon, Michael 
*Gregory, Wm. H. Reilly, Patrick 
Gulotta, Giuseppe Scripture, Walter L. 
*Harrison, Robert F. Thompson, Geo. H. 
*Hay, John P. Walsh, James F. 
Kerwin, Jeremiah F. *Watkins, Percy W. 
Wilkinson, Frank E. 


30 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Benson, Fred S. 
Bisegno, F. 


Chiello, Giovanni 
Connolly, Wm. J. 
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Deacon, Thomas A. Murphy, Edward J. 


Gallagher, Andrew 
*Gioiosi, Joseph 
*Harkins, Myles 
*Harlow, F. A. 
Hartfield, Frank T. 
Jackson, Charles A. 
*Keyes, Peter 
*Kincaide, Michael 
Kramer, John W. 
Martin, Charles 


*Murtagh, Thomas 
Papen, Bernhard J. 
*Petraglio, Stefano 
*Petty, William S. 
Riley, Bernard F. 
Schofield, James A. 
Shannon, Bernard J. 
*Smith, Patrick 
Stiles, Linford S. 
Troell, Lewis S. 


Voorhees, D. S. 


25 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Amter, Andrew E. 
Anger, William C. 
Bennett, Wm. A. 
Brown, Walter S. 
Caffrey, John J. 
Carbone, Fioravante 
Casey, Joseph 
Cassidy, William 
*Cowley, William F. 
Cox, Bernard 


D'Angelo, Allesandro 


Desmond, John J. 
Dunbar, George J. 
Engel, Frederick J. 
Favalla, Pasquale 
*Feeley, Peter P. 
Fisher, John L. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, William 
*Fox, John 
Gorman, Patrick T. 
Gregory, John J. 
Griffin, James F. 
Hansen, Herbert 
Herr, Charles H. 
Herzog, William F. 
Hoehne, Robert 
Hoffman, John A. 
*Howard, James J. 
Howley, James F. 
Keenan, C. J. 
Kenny, Thomas 
King, John J. 
Knolle, John 
Kreuzburg, C. N. 


Macey, John F. 
Madden, Patrick 
Martin, Thomas S. 
Matthews, James J. 
Matz, Henry M. 
Mehling, George 
Morris, Thomas J. 
Mulledy, Bernard 
Murray, Frank J. 
Murtagh, James 
*McAllen, James 
McCarthy, Harry 
Neal, Charles E. 
Needham, Robert R. 
Neuberger, F. G. 
O’Shea, Jeremiah, Sr. 
Parrot, August 
Pecorello, Louis 
Pfeiffer, Matthew J. 
Polhemus, W. L. 
*Purrone, Antonio 
Quinn, Henry A. 
Rosenwasser, H. G. 
*Sekulski, Andrew 
Sewall, Frank H. 
*Stabile, Carmine 
Stephens, Frank G. 
Toner, Joseph H. 
Tracy, Thomas M. 
Tuohy, Dennis J. 
Waldron, John H. 
Wanmaker, Geo. H. 
Weber, Walter 
Wuest, Frank J. 
Young, David J. 


Zehro, Michael 


* Retired. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres.—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres——Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, 617 Public Service 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres.—R. S. Brunner, Richmond, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec——D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres —W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—I. T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div—H. G. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Sec., Operating Div.—R. S. Carter, Mal- 
den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Chairman, Industrial Div.—C. S. Hilton, 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 

R. I. 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div.—G. S. Lees, 
New Haven Gas Light Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C, D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturer Div—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—J. D. Alden, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres.—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. J. Daugherty, The Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Pres.—Harry L. Masser, Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 

ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—Lewis W. Heath, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—J. French Robinson, Lycoming Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. J. Brennan, Memphis Power & 
Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co.. Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—E. J. Steinberg, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Chicago, Ill. - 





Fifteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
Week of September 25, 1933 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


House heating graduate engineer: Ten years’ 
wractical experience application of gas to 
ouse heating manufactured and natural gas 
covering direct sales to customers, salesmen 
training and supervision, organization of de- 
partment for sales, installation and service; 
development of rates and merchandising. 
Also industrial, distribution, construction 
and property management experience. 629. 


Twenty years’ broad experience sales, busi- 
ness, management, general engineering, 
with particular experience in handling and 
metering air, gases, and mixtures. Gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer, licensed profes- 
sional engineer; married; excellent personal 
qualities and character. 630. 


Gas engineer (34) married. Early technical 
training chemical engineering, nine years’ 
chemical research gas analyses, fuels, gaso- 
line adsorption. Five years active in gas en- 
gineering in charge plant construction, in- 
ventory and appraisal valuations specializing 
in depreciation studies and public service 
commission contacts. 633. 


Aggressive appliance salesman seeking a sub- 
stantial connection with either a manufac- 
turer or utility company. Eighteen years’ ex- 
perience selling gas appliances of every 
description, throughout eastern and southern 
territories. Have no preference as to loca- 
tion. Ability to sell, supervise and organ- 
ize. (40) Married. 634. 


Practical gas man with wide distribution ex- 
perience. Thoroughly familiar all main and 
service work, high and low pressure; boil- 
ers, refrigerators, etc. and complaint work. 
Shop foreman. 


Manager (graduate engineer) of natural gas 
company is especially qualified to make 
market surveys, set up rates and build in- 
dustrial load. Also experienced in organiz- 
ing and operating a group of small com- 
panies. Has several years’ experience along 
manufactured gas lines. 


Business builder: wide administration and 
sales experience, a successful record of ac- 
complishments in the range industry and 
valuable contacts among important gas 
range outlets are offered progressive manu- 
facturer. For full information ask Personnel 
Service for my confidential classification 
record or write 637. 


Improving plant results is specialty of en- 
gineer having broad international experi- 
ence with two of the largest gas engineer- 
ing and construction companies. Thoroughly 
familiar with design and operation of most 
modern plant equipment; broad experience 
in development of apparatus and a wide ac- 
quaintance with the gas fraternity. 638. 


Long experience selling to utilities and excep- 
tional ability in making friends quickly and 
holding them. Can sell to the manufactur- 
ing or commercial side; many years’ actual 
management of gas property. Now is the 
time to start promotional work and establish 
new accounts. Please give me the oppor- 
tunity to figure with you. 641, 


Young (single) aggressive combination com- 
pany salesman with unusual record of filling 
established merchandise quotas for both gas 
and electric equipment; held first place in 
competitive sales program of organization. 
Thoroughly familiar with all domestic and 
commercial appliances; available for utility 
company or equipment manufacturer. Spe- 
cialty is contacts and closing. 642. 


Local or district manager, or commercial man- 
ager; engineering graduate (39); have been 
superintendent of manufacture and distri- 
bution; two years on staff of state public 
utility commission; five years commercial 
manager of company with 140,000 meters 
where appliance sales were almost quad- 
rupled. 64. 


Executive-engineer (40) N. Y. license, member 
A.S.M.E., available for investigations, re- 
ports, rate studies, valuation, promotional 
work, organization of construction and op- 
erating forces or general executive assign- 
ment. Many years successful utility expe- 
rience both with independent and holding 
companies. 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas engineer, twenty-five years’ experience 
all branches construction operation, rates, 
management, appraisals and reports, includ- 
ing combination gas and electric plants 
with responsibilities in both departments. 
Half of time central office holding company 
engineer supervising group of plants. Fa- 
miliar with heavy oil water gas operation 
and natural gas distribution. 649. 


Gas engineer, technical education, twenty 
years’ practical experience in both manu- 
factured and natural gas. Intimate knowl- 
edge of all details of production, operation, 
distribution and valuation. Successful pub- 
lic service commission and Federal Court 
experience in rate cases. 656. 

A qualified executive is desirous of perma- 
nently locating as manager or superintend- 
ent. Technical and practical experience is 
assured in operation of plants, high and low 
pressure distribution, rate structure, public 
relations and office methods. Efficient with- 
out red tape. Married. 657. 


House Heating engineer (24) graduate of a gas 
engineering school (B.S.), with advanced 
work in gas engineering and heating and 
ventilating. Has two years’ experience in 
house heating. Desires employment in either 
house heating or industrial sales work. 658. 


Industrial gas sales engineer experienced in 
both manufactured and natural gas desires 
location in an Eastern property within 200 
to 300 miles of New York City. Fully ex- 
perienced in house heating and domestic ap- 
pliances as well as in the design of indus- 
trial furnaces. Married. Now employed. 659. 


Merchandise manager, straight percentage 
basis with authority to extend similar policy 
all possible items of present sales depart- 
ment, fixed expense including branch lease- 
holds. Experienced in branch, distributor 
and dealer distribution, budgetary control 
conversion gas burners, domestic oil burners, 
mechanical refrigerators and automotive ve- 
hicles throughout U. S. 660. 


Draftsman. Eleven years’ public utility ex- 
perience, handled records, maps and apprais- 
als and worked as construction foreman. 661. 


Gas engineering graduate, specialized train- 
ing in utility operation, several years’ ex- 
perience with leading mid-west gas company, 
desires employment in production, distribu- 
tion or sales (23) married, will go anywhere. 


Advertising manager or writer, experienced in 
all phases of gas and electric company ad- 
vertising and publicity, with an excellent 
record of effective, profitable advertising for 
practically every appliance or service. Com- 
petent to assume full charge of an adver- 
tising department. 


Graduate engineer experienced in design and 
operation by-product coke plants, gas plants 
and distribution systems in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Capable taking charge or can fit into 
present organization. Experience should 
make this man valuable where training, 
strong personality and honesty count. 664. 


Manager—experienced in manufactured and 
natural gas and electricity with splendid 
new business record. Full particulars will 
be furnished on request. 665. 


Sales engineer—qualified for sales and man- 
agement of house heating department in all 
its branches of service. xperience also 
covers industrial steam boiler application 
and large volume water heating. General 
and technical knowledge. Married. 


Sales executive. Man of unusual experience 
in sales management and merchandising in 
various lines; forceful convincing person- 
ality; knows intimately most successful 
methods of sales promotion and personnel 
direction, market analysis sources and plan- 
ning including budget sales production; ex- 

rienced advertising supervision; special 
nowledge appliances; married, American, 
university trained, 47 years. 667. 


Gas engineer (27) engineering graduate, mar- 
ried, desires position with large gas com- 
pany as assistant to plant or distribution 
superintendent, or can take complete charge 
of operation of small gas company. Excel- 
lent record of results obtained and have had 
extensive experience with practically all 
phases of gas operation. 


DECEMBER 1932 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Safety engineer. Graduate E. E., age 39, mar- 
ried. Nine years’ experience. Four years 
servicing industrial risks of large casualty 
insurance company, five supervising safety 
program of gas and electric utilities. Cap- 
able of handling accident prevention work, 
including personnel and insurance details, 
for utility or insurance company. Available 
in 6 days. 669. 

Sales advertising—Fifteen years in agency and 
public utility field. Experienced in appli- 
ance merchandising and dealer cooperative 
advertising for combination properties. Co- 
ordination of advertising policy, employee 
education and customer contact services. 670. 

Technical Graduate, single, class of 1931; 
specialized in gas and chemical engineering. 

ave had experience in industrial concerns 

and in testing commercial heating equip- 
ment at a university experiment station. 
Willing to go anywhere and interested in 
any future possibilities. In the East at 
the present. 671. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Gas appliance salesmen wanted. Those having 
utility sales experience preferred. We have 
an unusually attractive proposition for men 
who can show a clean, business producing 
record. We virtually put you in business 
for yourself. Line now established and in 
active demand, assuring an income from the 
outset. Stocks are carried and sales financed. 
No investment required. Straight commis- 
sion. No drawing account. Contracts now 
being made. Desirable openings available in 
practically every state. 0249. 

An unusual business opportunity: Nationally 
known manufacturer of gas fired heating and 
air conditioning equipment is interested in 
making connections for Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania territories. Established or- 
ganizations dealing in mechanical lines or 
individuals having necessary qualifications 
will be considered. Large profits possible 
in an industry with a most attractive future. 

Advertising man for a public utility to pre- 
pare complete newspaper advertisements. 
Ability to do creative advertising and copy 
work is essential and previous public utili- 
ty experience is desirable. Give full de- 
tails of personal and professional qualifica- 
tions also submitting samples of recent 
newspaper copy. 0253. 








GOOD MEN AVAILABLE 


The number of good men briefly 
advertising their qualifications is 
limited by space requirements. We 
have many others and all are sup- 
ported by confidential classification 
records showing details of educa- 
tion, experience and personal quali- 
fications. 

Further, a “Positions Open” ad- 
vertisement will reach numerous 
other qualified individuals through- 
out the industry; inserted without 
charge, and keyed to maintain com- 
plete anonymity you may tap a 
supply that cannot fail to furnish 
the right man. 

We can, and do, regularly sub- 
mit lists of men capable of meet- 
ing the diversified requirements of 

gas company and manufac- 
turer members; we function also as 
a clearing house, all negotiations 
being quite confidential, but there 
are still more men than jobs. 

Permit us to help by placing an 
advertisement or by furnishing 
names qualifications of men for 
all branches and assist in stepping 
up the morale and bringing re- 
newed hope to many an unfortu- 
nate victim of economic conditions. 
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